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I. 


The History of the United States of America, from the Dis- 
covery of the Continent to the Organization of the Govern- 
ment under the Federal Constitution. By Richard Hil- 
dreth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


We know of no late work, about which so many and so 
diversified opinions have been given, as this. One class of 
critics laud it as one of the most remarkable productions 
of modern times, while another see in it nothing that is val- 
uable or worthy of commendation. This difference of opin- 
ion seems to result from not understanding alike the objects, 
and legitimate sphere of History. ‘The more popular doc- 
trine, and the one which is promulgated most by our critics, 
is, that facts do not constitute History. A plain narrative 
of events as they happened, is not enough. The author 
should upon every convenient opportunity, indulge in philo- 
sophical dissertation upon matters and things in general ; 
should go into rhapsodies whenever a virtue is exemplified ; 
should unsparingly eulogize all who may have performed 
great actions, and be extremely skeptical respecting any 
well authenticated fact which would show that he possessed 
human frailty; and should “damn to everlasting fame” all 
whose standard of virtue does not coincide with their own. 

On the other hand, it is contended, that the proper sphere 
of History is a clear presentation of facts, in a systematic 
and chronological manner ; that these should be left to speak 
for themselves; that opinions should not be forced upon the 
reader; and that a small margin, at least, should be left for 
the exercise of reason. 

As people regard History, so do they decide upon the 
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merits of Mr. Hildreth. The advocates of a philosophical 
history, find little in him but subjects of censure; while the 
supporters of the fact system, bestow unbounded praise. We 
conceive that injustice is done in both eases, and know of no 
better way of expressing our opinion, than by briefly stating 
what we consider the duty of the Historian, and then mea- 
suring Mr. Hildreth by our standard, according to the most 
approved style. 

Ist. History has higher aims than tracing the rise and fall 
of nations, the changes of governments, the fate of war, and 
the machinations of diplomatists. These, though belonging 
to History, by no means constitute its greatest part. The 
noise and tumult of a battle reach a great distance, but the 
great scratching of the pen of the philosopher and poet can 
be heard the farthest. War leaves in its train decaying 
carcasses, polluting the atmosphere, and affording feasts for 
wolves and vultures; while the ideas of the student live for- 
ever, purifying, ennobling, and consoling. But this point 
needs no argument now, as itis an universally admitted truth, 

2d. Facts in History should be stated clearly and distinct- 
ly.—But this is not enough; they should be so classified and 
frouped, as to convey general principles rather than details. 
Many critics clamor for generalization and the development 
of principles, as though this must consist of long harangues 
and discussions upon ingenious theories, or something apart 
from the facts themselves. Now we believe that this gen- 
eralization should be brought about by the manner of pre- 
senting facts and not in anything apart from them. An ob- 
vious deduction drawn from a statement, we conceive to be 
of more value than a chapter of speculations. 

3d. A Historian should have arare talent of tracing cause 
and effect. He should have the capacity of descending to 
minute details, examining their truth and bearing upon the 
general subject, and then presenting them in the proper man- 
ner. He should have the eye of 2n accomplished artist in 
so disposing of his subject as to clearly define prominent 
points, and throw unimportant ones into the back ground. 
He should take great care not to state general principles 
upon insufficient data, or to carelessly pass any thing which 
has a bearing upon the subject under consideration. With- 
out this, the details of philosophical discussion degenerate 
into theoretical abstractions, and without generalization 
and the development of principle,—to quote from the Swedish 
Seer,—“ facts themselves grow obsolete and perish.” 
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Mr. Hildreth has most certainly come up to our first con- 
dition. He has not dwelt at great length upon all the mi- 
nutie of war, battles, seiges, the march of armies, the con- 
flict of navies and the like; nor has he thrown around these 
scenes all the charms of rhetoric and poetry. He presents 
these facts rather as a matter of necessity than of pleasure ; 
and we see that he gladly returns to the arts of peace. He 
bestows much more attention upon the settlement of the 
colonies, giving the principles which actuated the pioneers, 
than of the bloody and desolating wars which followed, He 
discusses the Stamp Act, the tax on tea, the Salem Witch- 
craft, the gradual development of mind, and the progress of 
education in a much more forcible manner, and much more 
at length, than he does the bloody massacre at Wyoming, or 
the splendid victory at King’s Mountain. 

In regard to the manner of presenting facts, we consider 
Mr. Hildreth to have been singularly successful. Things 
which were before perfectly familiar, seem, in the connection 
in which he has placed them, to be endowed with an addi- 
tional meaning, and we obtain a clearer perception of the 
causes of events. 


In grouping and arranging subjects, we consider that Mr. 
Hildreth has also displayed rare talents; and his History, 
although it will not be attractive to the lover of mere rhe- 
torical flourish, will yet be of invaluable assistance to the 
patient searcher for truth. 


Mr, Hildreth’s own opinion of History may be gathered 
from the following extract from his Preface :— 








“Of centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July orations, whether profess- 
edly such or in the guise of historv, there are more than enough. It is 
due to our fathers and ourselves, it is due to truth and philosophy, to pre- 
sent for once, on the historic stage, the founders of our American nation 
unbedaubed with patriotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of 
excuses and apology, without stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizzenment, in 
their own proper persons, often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and mi<- 
taken, but always earnest, downright, manly, and sincere. The result of 
their labors is eulogy enough; their best apology is to tell their story ex- 
actly as it was. 


“ We have accordingly, in this book, an attempt to set forth the person- 
ages of our colonial and revolutionary history, such as they really were in 
their own day and generation, living and breathing men, their faults as 
well as their virtues, their weaknesses as well as their strength—for to 
know men, we must know them in both aspects; an endeavor to trace our 
institutions, religious, social, and politieal, from their embryo state ;. to 
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show, in fine, from what beginnings, by what influences, and through 
what changes the United States of America are what they are.” 


The path thus marked out he has pursued without devia- 
tion. He neither stops in his career to bestow eulogy upon 
friends, or malediction uponenemies. Severely just, he pre- 
sents his facts with the clearness and precision of a Judge, 
and leaves the great Jury to whom his work is submitted, to 
draw their own conclusions. Those persons who are ac- 
customed to let others perform their thinking, and who 
never draw more deductions from a history than the author 
thinks proper to make for them, will all raise the clamor of 

“ coldness,” “ want of soul,” &e. ; and all those who talk of 
this “ glorious Republic,” as being the wisest, freest, happi- 
est, most magnanimous and most magnificent nation upon 
earth, and of our ancestors as patterns of rigid piety, moral. 
ity, charity and the whole calendar of Christian virtues, will 
unite with them to swell the chorus. 

Wedo not say that this work is without faults; onthe con- 
trary, we believe it has many; but they are faults of detail, 
rather than system, and can be remedied in future editions. 
First, the value of the history as a book of reference, is injur- 
ed by the omission of authorities, This becomes more seri. 
ous when the author gives opinions upon disputed subjects, 
or reverses the decision of preceding historians. The list of 
books at the end of the volume, is not sufficient, as many of 
them are entirely beyond the reach of the ordinary reader, 
and but few could afford the time to look over a whole li- 
brary to elucidate a single point. Secondly, the entire ab- 
sence of notes of explanation, is an evil, which is not wholly 
remedied by the great perspicuity of the text. Thirdly, we 
think the author is disposed to deal too harshly with the ri- 
gidity of the Puritans, measuring their morality by the stand- 
ard founded upon the intelligence now in the world, rather 
than that of the world as it then was. 

We append several extracts from different parts of the 
work, to give a clearer idea of his style. 

Speaking of the voyage of Gomez, an early Spanish ad- 
venturer, he says :— 


“ His present voyage degenerated, like that of Cortereal a quarter of a 
century before, into a mere kidnapping expedition, a practice already fa- 
tiliar to the Spaniards of the West Indies, who sought by this means to 
fill up the » gap w hich their inexorable avarice oceasioned i in the once nu- 
merous population of Haiti and the adjacent islands. This resource, how- 
ever, was found quite insufficient, and slaves from Africa, more capable of 
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endurance, already began to be imported into the West Indies. Las Ca- 
sas, the friend and protector of the Indians, had suggested and favored 
this substitute—a suggestion which the colonists were prompt to seize, 
and which the benevolent bishop lived to condemn and lament. The sys- 
tem of personal servitude was fast disappearing from Western Europe, 
where the idea had obtained that it was inconsistent with Christian duty for 
Christians to hold Christians as slaves. But this charity did not extend 
to heathen and infidels. The same system of morality which held the pos- 
sessions of unbelievers as lawful spoils of war, delivered over their per- 
sons also to the condition of servitude. Hence,in America, the slavery of 
the Indians, and presently of negroes, whom experience proved to be 
much more capable of enduring the hardships of that condition.” 


This is a fine illustration of the prevalence of Christ’s doc- 
trines, among Christian nations, when unbelief was made a 
sufficient cause for slavery. 

The Theocratic rule in New England is thus described : 


“ At the second General Court, a hundred and seventeen new freemen 
were admitted, including several old planters. Thus re-enforced, the free- 
men showed some jealousy of the close oligarchy to which the preceding 
court had intrusted the government of the colony. They claimed the right 
of annually nominating new assistants, and of passing upon those in of- 
fice, reduced already by deaths and departures to seven in number. 

“ But this court is principally remarkable for the adoption of that theo- 
cratic basis on which, for the next half century, the government of Mas- 
sachusetts continued to rest. No man was hereafter to be admitted a 
freeman—thax is, a citizen and a voter—unless he were a member of some 
one of the colony churches; and admission to those churches was by no 
means an easy matter. Nota fourth part of the adult population were 
ever members. To an orthedox confession of faith, and lives conform- 
able to Puritan decorum, candidates for church membership were requir- 
ed to add a satisfactory religious experience, to be recited in the face of 
the congregation, of which the substantial part was an internal assurance 
of change of heart and a lively sentiment of justification as one of God’s 
elect. As respected equality among themselves, these church members 
were strongly imbued with a democratic spirit, and were very jealous of 
any approach to hierarchical or even to Presbyterian forms. But toward 
those not of the church they exhibited all the arrogance of a spiritual 
aristocracy, claiming to rule by divine right. 

“ According to the system established in Massachusetts, the church and 
state were most intimately blended. ‘lhe magistrates and General Court, 
aided by the advice of the elders, claimed and exereised a supreme control 
in spiritual as well as temporal matters; while, even in matters purely 
temporal, the elders were consulted on all impertant questions. The 
support of the elders, the first thing considered in the first Court of As- 
sistants held in Massachusetts, had been secured by a vote to build houses 
for them, and to provide them a maintenance at the public expense. This 
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burden, indeed, was spontaneously assumed by such of the plantations as 
had ministers. In some towns a tax was levied; in others, a contrapu- 
tion was taken up every Sunday, called voluntary, but hardly so in fact, 
since every person was expected to contribute according to his means,— 
This method of contribution, in use at Plymouth, was adopted also at 
Boston; but, in most of the other towns, the taxing system obtained pre- 
ference, and subsequently was established by law. Besides the Sunday 
services, protracted to a great length, there were frequent lectures on 
week days, an excess of devotion unseasonable in an infant colony, and 
threatening the interruption of necessary labor; so much so, that the ma- 
g strates presently found themselves obliged to interfere by restricting 
them to one a week in each town. These lectures, which people went 
from town to town to attend; an annual fast in the spring, correspond. 
ing to Lent, and a thanksgiving at the end of autumn to supersede Christ- 
mas, stood in place of all the holidays of the papal and English churches, 
which the colonists soon came to regard as no better than idolatrous, and 
any disposition to observe them—even the eating of mince pies on Christ- 
mas day—as superstitious and wicked. In contempt of the usage of 
those churches, marriage was declared no sacrament, but a mere civil con- 
tract, to be sanctioned, not by a minister, but a magistrate. The magis- 
trates, also, early assumed the power of granting divorces, not for adult- 
ry, only, but in such other cases as they saw fit. Baptism, instead of be- 
ing dispensed to all, as in the churches of Rome and England, was limited 
as a special privilege to church members and their ‘ infant seed.’ Partici- 
pation in the sacrament of the Supper was guarded with still greater jea- 
jousy, none but full church members being allowed to partake of it.” 


This will help enlighten us as to some of the most absurd 
customs still prevalent in the churches, and the exclusive- 
ness manifested in the partaking of the Sacrament, and the 
bestowment of Baptism. 

The following is a portion of the very clear exposition of 
the terrible tragedy known as the “Salem Witchcraft” : 


“ The idea of fixed general laws binding the universe is of very modern 
origin, at least of very modern currency. Special supernatural interfer- 
ence served for ages as a compendious and comprehensive explanation of 
all rare and unaccountable events. The Protestants, while they rejected 
with passionate contempt the miracles and relics of the papal church, were 
yet by no means free from superstition. Eastern legends, derived, it would 
seem, to Europe, from the Paulicians, and through them from the Mani- 
cheans, and through them from the Persian Magi—legends which gave to 
the devil a great influence over the events of this world—had made a pro- 
found impression upon the Hussites and Lollards, forerunners of Luther’s 
Reformation. For two or three centuries previous to Luther, the devil 
figures more and more in the popular mythology of Europe. Luther 
himself encountered the arch tempter, but put him to flight with an ink- 
stand—truly, in his hands, a formidable weapon ! 
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“ The Protestants seem to nat indemnified themselves for rejecting so 
many popish fables by remodeling the old Scandinavian, classical, Orien- 
tal, and Middle-Age legends on the subject of witchcraft into a somewhat 
new shape, a counterpart, as it were, to the Protestant theological system. 
A covenant was supposed between the devil and certain unhappy persons 
called witches, a sort of parody on the covenant between God and his 
holy elect. These witehes, mostly ill-tempered old women, were sup- 
posed to have bargained away their souls for the privilege of vexing and 
tormenting their neighbors. Thus was afforded a ready explanation for 
a thousand cross-grained domestic accidents constantly happening to the 
best of men, of a nature to be plausibly ascribed to some invisible spirit 
of vexation and malice. It was also a part of the supposed business of 
the witches to induce new victims to enter the compact. 

“During the Commonwealth, England had abounded with professional 
witch detectors, who traveled from county to county, and occasioned the 
death of many unfortunate persons. 

“ Yet, among other evidences of departure from ancient landmarks, and 
of the propagation even to New England of a spirit of doubt, were grow- 
ing suspicions as to the reality of that every-day supernaturalism which 
formed so prominent a feature of the Puritan theology. The zeal of In- 
crease Mather against this rising incredulity had engaged him, while the 
old charter was still in existence, to publish a book of ‘ Remarkable Pro- 
vidences,’ in which were enumerated, among other things, all the supposed 
eases of witchcraft which had hitherto occurred in New England, with ar- 
guments to proye their reality. 

“The doubts by which Mather had been alarmed were yet confined to a 
few thinking men. Read with a forward and zealous faith, these stories 
did not fail to make a deep impression on the popular imagination. 


“While Andros was still governor, shortly after Increase Mather’s de- 
parture for England, four young children, members of a pious family in 
Boston, the eldest a girl of thirteen, the youngest a boy not five, had be- 
gun to behave in a singular manner, barking like dogs, purring like cats, 
seeming to become deaf, blind, or dumb, having their limbs strangely dis- 
torted, complaining that they were pinched, pricked, pulled, or cut; acting 
out, in fact, the effects of witchcraft, according to the current notions of it 
and the descriptions in the books above referred to. The terrified father 
called in Dr. Oakes, a zealous leader of the ultra-theocratic party—pre- 
sently sent to England as joint agent with Mather—who gave his opinion 
that the children were bewitched. The oldest girl had lately received a 
bitter scolding from an old Irish indented servant, whose daughter she had 
accused of theft. This same old woman, from indications no doubt given 
by the children, was soon fixed upon as being the witch. The four min- 
isters of Boston and another from Charlestown, having kept a day of fast- 
ing and prayer at the troubled house, the youngest child was relieved.— 
But the others, more persevering and more artful, continuing as before, 
the old woman was presently arrested, and charged with bewitching them. 
She had, for a long time, been reputed a witch, and she even seems to 
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have flattered herself that she was one. Indeed, her answers were so 
‘senseless,’ that the magistrates referred it to the doctors to say if she 
were not ‘ crazed in her intellects.’ On their report of her sanity, the old 
woman was tried, found guilty, and executed. 

“ Though Increase Mather was absent on this interesting occasion, he 
had a zealous representative in his son, Cotton Mather, by the mother’s 
side grandson of the ‘ great Cotton ;’ a young minister of twenty-five, a 
prodigy of learning, eloquence, and piety, recently settled as colleague 
with his father over Boston North Church. Cotton Mather had an extra- 
ordinary memory, stuffed with all sorts of learning. His application was 
equal to that of a German professor. His lively imagination, trained in 
the school of Puritan theology, and nourished on the traditionary legends 
of New England, of which he was a voracious and indiscriminate collector, 
was still further stimulated by fasts, vigils, prayers, and meditations, al- 
most equal to those of any Catholic saint. Of a temperament ambitious 
and active, he was inflamed with a great desire of ‘doing good.’ Fully 
conscious of all his gifts, and not a little vain of them, like the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Canada, his cotemporaries, he believed himself to be often, 
during his devotional exercises, in direct and personal communication 
with the Deity. In every piece of good fortune he sawa special answer 
to his prayers; in every mortification or calamity, the special personal 
malice of the devil and his agents. Yet both himself and his father were 
occasionally troubled with ‘temptations to atheism, doubts which they 
did not hesitate to aseribe to diabolical influence. The secret conscious- 
ness of these doubts of their own was perhaps one source of their great 
impatience at the doubts of others. 


“ Mather’s sermon, prefixed to this narrative, is a curious specimen of 
fanatical declamation. ‘ Witchcraft, he exclaims, ‘ is a renouncing of God, 
and the advancement of a filthy devil into the throne of the Most High. 
Witchcraft is a renouncing of Christ, and preferring the communion of a 
loathsome, lying devil, before all the salvation of the Lord Redeemer.— 
Witchcraft is a siding with hell against heaven and earth, and therefore a 
witeh is not to be endured in either of them. "Tis a capital crime, and is 
to be prosecuted asa species of devilism that would not only deprive God 
and Christ of all his honor, but also plunder man of all his comfort. No- 
thing too vile can be said of, nothing too hard can be done to, such a hor- 
rible iniquity as witchcraft is!’ Sueh declamations from such a source, 
giving voice and authority to the popular superstition, prepared the way 
for the tragedy that followed. The suggestion, however, that Cotton 
Mather, for purposes of his own, deliberately got up this witchcraft delu- 
sion, and forced it upon a doubtful and hesitating people, is utterly ab- 
surd. And so is another suggestion, a striking exhibition of partisan ex- 
travagance, that because the case of the four Boston chi:dren happened 
during the government of Andros, therefore the responsibility of that af- 
fair rests on him, and not on the people of Massachusetts. The Irish wo- 
man was tried under a Massachusetts law, and convicted by a Massachu- 
setts jury; and, had Andros interfered to save her life, to the other 
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charges against him would doubtless have been added that of friendship 
for witches. Cotton Mather seems to have acted, in a degree, the part of 
ademagogue. Yet he is not to be classed with those tricky and dishon- 
est men, so common in our times, who play upon popular prejudices 
which they do not share, in the expectation of being elevated to honors 
and office. Mather’s position, convictions, and temperament, alike called 
him to serve on this occasion as the organ, exponent, and stimulator of 
the popular faith.” 


The remainder of the description is equally pointed, and 
tells the unvarnished tale of the horrible results of popular 
delusions, when stimulated by religious intolerance and ‘fa- 
natical bigotry. 

The following, for inhumanity and barbarity, has scarcely 
its parallel in history: 


“Tt was thirty years since Nova Scotia had become a British province ; 
but these settlers, who had more than doubled their number in the inter- 
val, continued still French, not in language, religion, and manners only, 
but also in attachments, receiving their priests from Canada, and always 
ready to favor any movement that tended to restore them to their ancient 
allegiance. By the terms granted when the British authorities took pos- 
session of the province, they were excused from any obligation to bear 
arms against France, and were thence known as ‘ French neutrals.’ But 
they did not act up even to that character. Three hundred of their young 
men had been taken in arms at the surrender of Beau Sejour, aud one of 
their priest had been actively employed asa French agent. To curb these 
hostile people would require several expensive garrisons. If ordered to 
quit the country, and allowed to go where they pleased, they would re- 
tire to Canada and Cape Breton, and strengthen the enemy there. To 
devise some scheme adequate to this emergeney, Lawrence, lieutenant 
governor of Nova Scotia, consulted with Boscawen and Mostyn, com- 
manders of the British fleet, which had just arrived on the coast after its 
cruise to intercept Dieskau. These military men took counsel with Belch- 
er, chief justice of the province, a son of the former governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The result was, notwithstanding an express provision in the 
capitulation of Beau Sejour that the neighboring inhabitants should not 
be disturbed, a plan for treacherously kidnapping the Acadiens, and trans- 
porting them to the various British provinces. The capitulation of Beau 
Sejour did not apply to the settlements of Minas and Annapolis; but the 
people there strenuously denied any complicity with the French invaders, 
which seems, indeed, in their case, to have been rather suspected than 
proved, 

“The Acadiens had preserved all the gay simplicity of ancient French 
rurai manners. Never was there a people more attached to their homes, 
or who had more reasons for being so. They lived in rustic plenty, sur- 
rounded by herds of cattle and sheep, and drawing abundant crops from 
the rich levels, fine sediment deposited by the tides on the borders of the 
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basins, and which their industry had diked in from the sea. Knowing 
how much was to be dreaded from despair, the ruthless design against 
them was kept a profound secret. Assembled under various false pre. 
tenses at their parish churches, they were surrounded with troops, made 
prisoners, and hurried on board the ships assigned for their transportation! 
Wives separated from their husbands in the confusion of embarking, and 
children from their parents, were carried off to distant colonies, never 
again to see each other! Their lands, crops, cattle, every thing except 
household furniture, which they could not carry away, and money, of 
which they had little or none, were declared forfeit to the crown ; and, to 
insure the starvation of such as fled to the woods, and so to compel their 
surrender, the growing crops were destroyed, and the barns and houses 
burned, with all their contents! 

“ More than a thousand of these unfortunate exiles, carried to Massa. 
chusetts, long remained a burden on the public, too broken-hearted and 
disconsolate to do much for themselves. Their misery excited pity, in 
spite of the angry feeling created by protracted hostilities; but sueh was 
still, in New England, the horror of popery, that they were not allowed to 
console themselves by the celebration of the mass. 

“To every British North American colony was sent a quota of these 
miserable people a burden on the public charity, for which the Assemblies 
were called onto provide. It was an object to get rid of them as speedily 
as possible. Some made their way to France, others to Canada, St. Do- 
mingo, and Louisiana, the expenses of their transport being paid in many 
instances by the colonial Assemblies. To such of these fugitives as’es- 
caped to Louisiana, lands were assigned in that district above New Or. 
leans still known as the Acadien coast. The four hundred sent to Geor- 
gia built rude boats, and coasted northward, hoping to reach the Bay of 
Fundy. Few, however, were so lucky as to regain 2 French home and 
the ministrations of the Catholic faith. The greater part, spiritless, care- 
less, and helpless, died in exile, victims of disappointment and despair.— 
Such was the result of that rivalry of a century and a half between the 
English of New England and the French of Acadie. Such is religious 
and national antipathy. May we not hope that hatreds so atrocious are 


fast dying out ?” 


The chapters upon the Slave Trade, and the debates of the 
Federal Constitution, have the merit of great brevity and 
precision. Few could read them without receiving a posi- 
tive addition to their stock of knowledge. 

The first settlement of Kentucky is thus described : 


“In the midst ef these commotions, far off in the western woods, by 
some of these same hardy yeomen an embryo state began to be formed. 
Richard Henderson, a North Carolina lawyer, and speculator, elevated 
from very humble life by his own energy and talent, had been induced, by 
reports of the fertile region on the banks of the Lower Kentucky, to pur 
chase from the Cherokees, for a few wagon loads of goods, a great tract 
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south of that river. He associated some others with him in the proprietor- 
ship; and the adventurous Boone, who had been present at the treaty, was 
soon afterwards sent to mark out a road and to commence a settlement. 
Though he encountered several parties of hostile Indians, Boone perse- 
vered in the enterprise, and built a palisadoed fort or ‘statiun’ at Boones 
borough, the first permanent English lodgment within the limits of the 

resent state of Kentucky. Harrod, an equally bold backwoodsman, 
founded Harrodsburgh about the same time.” 








The following concluding remarks upon the Continental 
Congress, show neither a great want of soul or a lack of gen- 
eralization : 


“The dying embers of the Continental Congress, barely kept alive for 
some months by the occasional attendance of one or two delegates, as 
the day approached for the new system to be organized, quietly went out 
without note or observation. History knows few bodies so remarkable. 
The Long Parliament of Charles I, the French National Assembly, are 
alone to be compared with it. Coming together, in the first instance, a 
mere collection of consulting delegates, the Continental Congress had 
boldly seized the reins of power, assumed the leadership of the insurgent 
states, issued bills of credit, raised armies, declared independence, negotiat- 
ed foreign treaties, carried the nation through an eight years’ war; finally, 
had extorted from the proud and powerful mother equntry an acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereign authority so daringly assumed and so indomi- 
tably maintained. But this brilliant carreer had been as short as it was 
glorious. The decline had commenced even in the midst of the war. Ex- 
hausted by such extraordinary efforts—smitten with the curse of poverty, 
their paper money first depreciating and then repudiated, overwhelmed 
with debts which they could not pay, pensioners on the bounty of France, 
insulted by mutineers, scouted at by the public creditors, unable to fulfill 
the treaties they had made, bearded and encroached upon by the state av- 
thorities, issuing fruitless requisitions which they had no power to enforce, 
vainly begging for additional authority which the states refused to grant, 
thrown more and more into the shade by the very contrast of former power 
—the Continental Congress sunk fast into decrepitude and contempt.— 
Feeble is the sentiment of political gratitude! Debts of that sort are 
commonly left for posterity to pay. While all eyes were turned—some 
with doubt and some with apprehension, but the greater part with hope 
and confidence—toward the ample authority vested in the new govern- 
ment now about to be organized, not one respectful word seems to have 
been uttered—not a single reverential regret to have been dropped over 
the fallen greatness of the exhausted and expiring Continental Congress.” 
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Every man has an existence separate from all others. We do indeed 
descend from the same original parents. There are certain organic 
laws which unite men in masses; and when influences, circumstances, 
edueation and habit, all combine to render character and conduct simi- 
lar, they are often successful. All the soldiers of an army move in 
concert, are swayed by thesame passions and impulses, and praise their 
general. All the monks, of any particular order, feel, believe and act 
alike. One spirit prompts them all. So every where, men move in 
clans. They are social, gregarious. 

This tendency in human nature, which certainly has its uses in as- 
similating men for the enjoyment of social life, in giving conformity to 
customs which, far from being vicious, render society powerful for good 
by union, is most strongly perverted in carrying it into matters where 
reason and revelation combine in its exclusion. Because men belong 
to one race, or one church, or one family, they are not therefore mem- 
bers one of the other in any such sense as to destroy the entireness of 
each man’s existence, pleasures and character. The sun and planets of 
our system have many things in common; but each world is alone also, 
and must fulfil its own designs. All the grain in a field is sown to- 
gether, and must grow together, till the harvest; but each stock, yea, 
each kernel must perfect itself to give the husbandman reward for his 
labor. I know that life is termed a journey ; but we do not journey in 
caravans: each man is armed for himself, and lives or dies by his own 
fighting. Life is called a voyage; but we are not in one ship: each 
man has his own little boat, in company, indeed with many of the same 
kind of craft, within speaking distance of thousands; but he must work 
his own way through the sea, plan for wind and tide, by his own skill, 
and when the storm gathers, and night comes on, and darkness and 
tempest, he must ride on the roaring billows by his art and cunning, 
or trust in God, or go down. 
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Yet do we notsee thousands clustering together in bodies, and trust- 
ing to the pope, the priest, the church, rites, forms, names, idols,—al! 
the mere shadows of religion, or less, or worse? And more than this : 
they are taught to do it, and in the name of heaven commanded to 
obey their lessons on the penalty of death, sometimes tem poral, always 
spiritual and eternal. All these must be informed that there is no se- 
curity in a creed, no divine authority in a man, no power of life and 
death out of the soul: that to obey any other voice than God’s and rea- 
son’s is to be a slave. 

Infidelity strengthens itself also by this social spirit, It cannot ar- 
gue any longer; it cannot kill, though it has murder in its heart. It 
cannot even persecute in this country. It scarcely dares to sneer at 


religion, since now it is seen that every system it can frame,—the pan- 
theistic, the atheistic, the deistic,—operates badly, in practice, to form 
the character of communities. And yet there are multitudes of infidels. 
Whence come they? From the reign of this thought; that it is safe 
and smart to agree with creat freethinkers ; with Gibbon, Paine, Hume, 
and Shelley ; with statesmen, philosophers, and poets. They do not 
like the restraints of Christianity, so they are willing to throw them off 
by getting under the protection of noble company; noble in their esti- 
mation ; but in the opinion of the truly great, of independent reason- 
ers, they are as insignificant in their argument as they are contempti- 
ble for their lack of virtue. When in the storm we flee to the shelter 
of a grove of tall trees that we may be protected, our shelter answers 
fur awhile ; we cling to the trunks and defy the rain; but when the 
thunderbolt comes and the very height of the trees invites and attracts 
the fatal fire, and they are shivered from the topmost boughs to the very 
cround, where are we? Our shelter is our ruin, and what fools are we 
to trust to limbs and leaves! etter sit down and take counsel of the 
wise before the storm comes, and learn the place of safety. 

We notice also,that Irreligion takes advantage of this same tendency 
to association. Men will do, in company, what they would be asham- 
ed to do alone. They support one another in crime, by their assump- 
tion and presumption—by their mutual good will. Loving pleasure, 
they do not care to look at what forbids it, no matter how sensual it is. 
lf others are fearless, why may they not be? There must be some 
salutary force, they suppose, in a general opinion and practice. So 
they live by no laws of action. They trust their chance with the mil- 
lion. They have some misgivings in moments of contemplation ; some 
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elements of fear in their constitution; but they do not propose to 
change; not even to devote old age to study aud reform. Avarice, 
ambition, sensuality,—one as good as the other, or rather, all alike cor- 
rupt,—each has its votaries who are living on no limited plan; who are 
drawing their career to no determinate close; who have no goal but 
death, which is beyond the horizon and therefore uninfluential; who 
trust to numbers for a good destiny. The good, bad, and indifferent, 
as the world speaks, are among this vast assemblage; the statesman, 
any thing that gives a profit, 
the highest and the lowest, the stars and the tapers, the giants and the 
dwarfs, wise men and fools, polished kings and vulgar women ! 

Look at a single class of them-—-the ambitious. Have they any 





the scholar, the actor, the vender of 


principle? When a poiut of honor is to be attained, nothing may 
oppose them in their way to it. They may have expressed some po- 
litical sentiments; these are thrown away. They may have favored 
certair measures; these are decried. They may have advocated cer- 
tain interests; these are now in their way, and must be sacrificed ; and 
so they would sacrifice any thing if it were necessary, and they could 
do it, rather than fail of the honor or office sought. There are many 
such, having no independent mind, no stable rules of action, no moral 
principle; mere things, not men: and what virtue can be the fruit of 
such stinted. miserable trees? Strange that their observers do not mark 
how different they are from good men; that they do not see that a 
sun is not an unlighted taper, that a fruit tree is not a bramble-bush, 
that the jewels in a king’s crown are not frozen dew drops. 

Religion allows pleasures: it promotes them. There is no sour aus- 
terity in piety; no somber sentimentalism, no exclusive prerogatives 
claimed. Religion is as beautiful as the statue of Apollo, with a gra- 
cious smile upon the face, and a harp in the hand, ever ready to strike 
any note that “the whole science of harmony and counterpoint” em- 
braces, if it be only a note ef praise ; ever ready to mingle in the scenes 
of merriment, if it be the merriment of virtue, truth and love. But re- 
ligion has solid foundations to stand upon ; and :f you look, you will 
see that they are not “ wood, hay and stubble ;” that they are adaman- 
tine; law, principles, righteousness, faith. It has @ moral genius too, 
which originates, imagines, anticipates, inspires to deeds of heroic be- 
nevolence as well as thoughts of far-reaching mercy ; and he who pro- 
fesses to be guided by religious impulses must, to be consistent, be im- 
bued with the spirit of righteous law and benevolent motive, And in 
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analyzing character, we must look at men singly—not in masses; 
and especially must we individualize ourselves, to judge ourselves or 
others. 

In every benevolent enterprise, all sects, all characters, all men may 
engage, and give strength to it by union; but none can lose his iden- 
tity; none can take credit for what he does not do, nor credit to ano- 
ther his works of supererogation. We cannot distinguish each separate 
influence that operates, when many act in concert; we cannot reward 
men, by the rules of justice, for their deeds of utility ; and it is left to 
a higher power to allot premiums and punishments. Lut we shall ne- 
ver lose our reward for the simplest benevolent act, nor escape the eye 
that sees the emotions within which prompt to the most secret vice.— 
As in mixtures, or solutions, in contradistinction from chemical unions, 
each particle retains its own qualities, and can be extracted from the 
rest and examined alone, so men mingle, but do not combine ; they 
come in contact, but each character is as distinct as each human form, 
and each is as independent in his choiees, purposes and conduct as he is 
in his rights. 1 know how much importance is attached to the cireum- 
stances in which we are born, and live, and are educated; how com- 
mon it is to ascribe crime to temptation and virtue to early impres- 
sions; how soothing it must be to the vile to excuse their character on 
account of their associates or want of instruction ; how easy it is to be- 
come morbid iu perception and discrimination. But all laws, human 
and divine, are framed on the platform of indiv:duality, and no jurist or 
juryman, no theologian or casuist, no Christian or infidel, objects to the 
sentence of a righteous law. 

We can influence mankind. We may be led into error by the pre- 
sentation of motives on the part of powerful-minded friends. But we 
act, and so do all men, upon individual responsibility. We have rea- 
son to gnide us, and instincts to impel us in the way of truth and virtue. 
When we corrupt or are corrupted, we may offer no apology to society, 
none to conscience, none to God. As each man passes out of life alone, 
s0 is his character separate from all others, and attaches to him, not as 
a portion of the human family, but as one man, “ uniqne and peculiar.” 
And it is an occasion of our glorying that we are thus distinct ; and 
properly viewed, increases our incentives to exert a right influence up- 
on mankind, aud to build for ourselves a temple of immortal fame, whose 
every stone, from the base to the apex, shall be a word radiant with kind- 
hess, ora brilliant deed of mora! heroism. 
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A FRIEND. 


I wasa babe. An angel Hand 
Relieved each want I knew ; 

Its touch bespoke, as spirit-wand, 
A heart sincere and true. 

That hand impressed with gentle touch, 
My spirit thrilled with joy ; 

It was a Friend ; I knew it such, 

Grown constant in employ. 
























I was a youth. An Eye was near, 
Which steadfast watched o’er me ;— 
Whene’er I wept, it shed a tear ; 
It kindled at my glee. 
When I was ill, that Eye grew dim ; 
When well, twas bright and fair ; 
And not one look, or bright or fair, 
But spoke a Friend was there. 


Iwasaman. A gentle Arm 
My wandering footsteps led ; 
It shielded me from every harm, 
And worthy efforts stayed. 
When I was faint, that Arm grew strong, 
Assisting me in need ; 
Yet ‘twas unnerved at deeds of wrong ;— 
It was a Friend, indeed. 


I soon was old. My tottering frame 
Was bending o’er its grave ; 

A manly Form beside me came, 
And tried, in vain, to save. 

It struggled hard---it could but fail ; 
My life was near its end ; 

But though it strove with no avail, 

It proved itself---a Friend. 
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That Hand, that Eye, that Arm, that Form, 
Identical, are one ; 
A Friend that shields from every storm 
And shares each smiling sun. 
And such, a Friend must ever prove, 
And such at all times be ; 
Bound by the strongest ties of love,— 
Devoted, firm, and free. 





*,n1us, N. Y. 





IV. 
LEAVES FROM LIFE. 


Wuy gleams a light from yon cottage, at this unwonted hour? Doth 
joy or sorrow rest upon its inmates? Raise gently the latch—Ah me! 
Far from hence, Omirth! Thy spell may not charm away those tears— 
may not call back that parting spirit. Upon a low couch lies a shadowy 
form. An old-man, bent and worn, strains in vain his sightless eyes, if 
he may but meet the last gaze of his darling child. He presses her thin 
hand to his heart—to his lips—to his brow—as if it might unseal the 
closed orbs. 

“Thou art stronger, Elsie. Thou wilt not leave thy old, blind father?” 

“ Nay, father, grieve not so. My lamp of life has feebly burned, and 
now is almost extinguished. The shadows of death lie heavily upon me, 
but ’t is blessed to go. My little children—but “Thy will be done.” O! 
guard my children; Thou, who hast been the widow’s guide, be to the 
orphaned ones ever nigh! I ask not for them riches or honor; give them 
to feed upon bread from Heaven, and come to them weal or woe, I know 
that all shall be well. And thee, my father! I could have wished to wateh 
o’er thy sunset of life-gto have helped my children guide thee on—but | 
murmur not. They are weak and helpless; teach them to love God, to 
seek for truth—tell them of their sainted father—of their loving mother— 
but where are they? Ernest! Estelle !” 

And ere the sound glided from her lips, they were kneeling by the 
couch ;—a young, fair girl, paie and wan, almost broken hearted ; and a 
vigorous boy, brave in spirit, yet unable to stem the tide of grief, this, his 
first deep sorrow, had brought. 

‘Bless me, O my mother,—‘ And me, even me!’ 

Her hand rested, lovingly upon their heads. The fervency of that up- 
ward look, and the angelic smile half parting her lips, spake the blessing 
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she could not utter. Mer eye seeks dnineanl then—even then—the 
spirit of that gentle-hearted mother left its worn frame. The great change 
had come ; the glorious morn was breaking before her freed spirit; a day, 
to which no night should succeed. But for these, can a morn break upon 
their night of sorrow? The oldman, the frosts of age upon his thin locks, 
with sightless eyes, and tottering steps, the only guardian left to these 
weary, weary-hearted ones; how will they bear the tempests of life ? 















“ Ernest, why did mother wish to be laid upon this bleak cliff? Me. 
thinks a gentler resting place should have been for one so mild and love- 
ly.” 

“Because from this. very spot, Estelle, she saw our father perish— 
Grandfather was telling me only yesterday of that sad, sad time. The 
wind had been blowing hard for many days. The sea was fearful to look 
upon—its roar was dreadful. Many a prayer was offered for the poor 
sailors exposed to such peril. The villagers kept up fires all that night 
upon the shore, at intervals firing guns as signals, if any vessels should 
be driven near. They fancied they heard shouts in reply, but the roaring 
of the wind and waters made it impossible to distinguish. When day 
dawned, they saw a vessel, her masts, gone, her helm broken, driving in 
upon the rocky coast. Paralysed by the sight, they stood watching her 
fate. When near the shore, the vessel struck a rock, careened a little, 
and began to sink. A wild shriek of agony burst from the fated crew. 
Women leaped with their children into the raging sea. Some seized upon 
broken spars and casks, and strove for a little remnant of life. The sight 
was too pitiable. It was but the work of a moment to prepare boats, but 
who so bold as to man them; who peril his own life for strangers! Father 
was the first to speak. 

“* Let those,’ he cried, ‘ who would their own wives and children were 
saved from similar danger, follow me! A few brave ones started. They 
reached the sinking vessel. The frantic crew, seizing upon the last hope 
of life, crowd the boats, but vain are all their efforts to breast the surge. 
A few reach the shore, but the greater part, and among them our father, 
the bravest of the brave, found a watery grave. What a weight of woe 
rested upon our peaceful village! Our dear mother has drooped since that 
day. Her love for us could but partly allay the fever of her heart. Grand- 
father often found her here, alone, not bathed in tears, but so calm, so 
sweetly smiling, as she had been holding converse with our sainted father.” 

“May be, Ernest, he was permitted to be with, and cheer her. It seems 
to me that mother is with us. I can’t think of her, as faraway. O! I am 
sure she is a ministering angel, as the Bible says, watching over and shield- 
ing us from harm.” 

- “You remember, Estelle, what grandfather said one day, when we 

were talking ebout her, that mother had only gone into another room in 

the great mansion: I don’t understand it well now, but whenI get to bea 

«ian and can reason better, perhaps I shall. 
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But now, Estelle, I want to talk with you about something else. You 
know there is only the house and little garden left, and what are we to do, 
when grandfather gets more helpless and we are older? I dont want to 
say any thing to him ; it would be cruel to distress him when he has had 
so much trouble. Now, do you think, Estelle, that you could take care 
of grandfather, lead him about, read to him, and nurse him, if he should 
be sick, if I were away ?” 

“But, Ernest, how could we live without you? What would you do 
away fromus? No one will love you as we do.” 


“T know, Estelle; but only think: Iam almost twelve, and large and 
stout of my age: no fear but I can earn my way. But that is not all. 
You know how anxious mother was we should be good scholars; how 
she used to read and talk with us, and tell us it did not matter if we were 
poor; if we were only honest and intelligent, then we should be fitted for 
any thing. Now there is Frank Leslie has been through Algebra and is 
studying Geometry and Latin, and he is not much older than I. His fath- 
er is rich, and he can do what he pleases; but I must work before I can 
study so much, and now is the time to begin. Ihave thought of it a great 
deal, and Mr. Evans, who has been so kind, has found a place in Boston, 
where I ean carry the papers around to the houses, and when a little old- 
er, if 1 am steady and behave well, Ican go into the printing office, and be 
a journeyman ; and who knows but one of these days I can print a paper 
all by myself! Wouldn’t that be fine ?—then I can know all that is going 
on inthe great world, and when my work is done for the day, I can study 
awhile, and may be] shall be a very wise man, yet. Ah! Estelle!” 


“Yes, but what will you do, Ernest, for clothes and bread and books ?”” 


“O!TI shall board in the printer’s family, where I can do errands for 
them. Then my clothes are pretty good ; I snan’t want any ina year, at 
least. I shall manage to do some extra work, or something, now and 
then, to get me a book.” 

“You might take some of those from home, Ernest.” 


“No. Ihave read most of them, and the schooi books you will want 
to study ; for you are ten, now; and I don’t know exactly, how, but I want 
you to try and learn a great Geal when Iam gone. There is Martha Lee, 
that used to live with mother; she loves you so, I am sure she will help 
you a great deal. Besides, I shall write to you very often, and you must 
tell me in your answers, how much you study, and about every thing here 
athome. Are you willing I should go, Estelle?” 


“Yes; go, if you can do any thing. I will try hard to please grand- 
father. He will miss you sadly, and who can I go to, when the girls tell 
me I have no mother to get for me nice clothes and all that? It almost 
breaks my heart to have them speak so. I do not wish nice clothes, but 
then I think if mother were only here to talk with us, and help us to love 
everybody and to become wise and good, how happy we should be. But 
I will try, Ernest, and when I get vexed I will think of you and study all 
the harder and forget how unkind they are.” 


* 
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“That is right. Be a ase; esive girl and we will know something 
yet. But I must go on Monday, and to-day is Saturday.” 

“ So soon!” 

“Yes; for I cannot bear to losea single day. I shall have to go with- 
out bidding grandfather good bye, or asking his blessing; for he will not 
see the need of my going at all, and it would be very hard to do anything 
he did not like. When he misses me and asks for me, you will tell him, 
Estelle, wo n’t you ?” 

They talked long and earnestly, and when they went home, the tears 
were hardly dry upon theircheeks. The next day, the cheerful Sabbath, 
was a sad one for Estelle. Her brother was too full of his plans for tie 
) future,to grieve much. The workings of ambition were in his heart; but 

’t was anoble ambition; a desire to be what his mother would have wished 
him to be—a good and wise man. They led their grandfather, one upon 
either side, to the cliff, where, after a little time, he fell asleep, and left the 
brother and sister free to relieve their full hearts. The kind words spoken 
—the bright hopes indulged—the obstacles in the way—all smoothed over 
by the ingenious spirit of youth—who may tell. The more Estelle thought 
of it, the more reconciled she became to her brother’s going; for if it lef 
her much to do, it roused the right spirit within her, and no fear have we, 
but she will prove @ true woman. ; 

Throw one uponhis own resources, and if he have the elements of man- 
hood within him, they will be brought out by that exertion. As the world 
now is, would one be great, he must learn to depend upon himself. The 
old oak becomes strong by breasting the tempest, and with each struggle 
its roots strike deeper, and its arms stretch wider, till it may play with the 
whirlwind. Scarce an eminent woman can be found but has learned the 
lesson of endurance. 

True it is— 
































“ Mea are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering, what they teach in song.”’ 
5 o S 









A week has passed since Ernest left his early home. Estelle receives 
the first letter, dancing for very joy, and so excited she can scarce break 
the seal. Pardon us, Estelle, but we must p®ep over your shoulder. 






Ernest TO EstTeE.te. 










My dear Sister— 

This is the first time I ever attempted to write a letter, so that you 
must not expect any thing very grand. J hardly know how one should 
be written; very learnedly, I suppose, like those in the books we have 
read; but then those are hardly suited to us. The very thought of 
writing to you. makes it seem as though you were here. It is a week 
since I have seen you, anda long time it has been, though I have had so 
much to see and learn that it has passed pretty quick. My heart was 
very heavy when I left you. and it did not seem as though it could be light 
agai in; but then, I thought I must be a man, for I am “the only one, you 
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have to depend upon, now! As I walked along,—for I could not spare 
money enough to ride—I thought of every thing that had happened since 
| was 2 little child; how large | am now: how little I had ever done that 
I wanted to remember ; and I resolved to make this a rule: before doing 
any thing, to think, “ Will it make me happy when an old man to remem- 
ber it?” and if I do this, it will save me a great many sad thoughts. 

Well, [had a long walk. Now and then,some kind man gave me a ride, 
and talked to me encouragingly, and yet wondered what so young a bov 
as I, could do in the great city. Some thought I was running away, be- 
eause I had nothing but that bundle ; it did not vex me though ; I only 
pitied them because they could not think that a little lad might have a de- 
sire to do something in the great world. It was quite d&rk when I got 
here, but the streets were all lighted, and you can hardly imagine how 
brilliant they looked ;—great buildings—-whole streets of stores—here 
and there the queerest old house, that made me think of the witches and 
fairies in those pleasant little stories we used to read. It was a good 
while before [ found Mr. Duncan’s house; every thing was so new and 
strange, I was quite bewildered. There were a great many carriages be- 
fore the door, and people splendidly dressed were going in. I waited a 
little, for my heart beat so, to think of going among strangers. 

Finally I ventured to the door, and asked a man who stood there if | 
could see Mr. Duncan. “ No,” said he, gruffly, “he has something else 
to attend to, besides seeing beggars.” 

“Tam no beggar,” said I, stoutly stepping past him; but he caught 
hold of me, and would have thrown me down the steps, but for a mild, 
pleasant gentleman, who came forward, saying, “ Thomas, what does 
this mean ?” 

“] wish to see Mr. Duncan, and he will not let me,” said I. 

“ And what do you wish with me, my little lad?” 

“Are you Mr. Duncan?” “ Yes.” 

“Then here is a letter Mr. Evans wished me to hand you. My name 
is Ernest Lawrence.” 

“Ah! Then you have come, my little man; but where is your trunk ?” 

“T have none, sir. I put all I have in this bundle.” 

“ And how did you come ?” 

“On foot, sir.” 

“That’s bravely done. But you must be tired and hungry. Here, 
Thomas, take him to Betty ; tell her to see that he has what he needs. In 
the morning I will see you again.” 

Betty is the house-keeper. She is very kind to me. She gave 
me some supper, but I could not eat, I was so tired, and felt so lonely the 
first night I was ever away from home. 1 didn’t mean to shed a tear; but 
when I awoke in the morning, my pillow was wet. The family were not 
up very early. They had had a grand party the night before, so Bet- 
ty told me, and they did not go to bed till day break. Only think, Estelle, 
of being up all night to see those who care more about the fine suppers 
they get than any thing else, and who if you were sick and poor, would 
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not come near you! But think how many poor people would be almost 
crazy with joy, if they had but a tenth part of what was spent just in get- 
ting up a grand supper that night. There was poor Martha Carey, who 
had washed for them all winter, Betty said, and had been again and again 
for her pay, actually died for the want of food and clothes. Mr. Duncan 
is very kind; he likes to see any one act bravely ; but I don’t think he 
has ever known what it is to suffer, or else he would not let a poor person 
who had worked hard for him, go without ber just earnings. His wife is 
avery proud woman. She dresses like a princess, and spends her time re- 
ceiving visiters and going to great parties. I don’t think she ever comes 
into the kitchen; if she wants any thing, she just rings a bell, and no mat- 
ter what the s¢rvants are doing, they stop to run and wait on mistress. 
They have so many hired people, I hardly see what they can find to do. 
They have two children, William and Blanche ; about as old as you and 
[ are, Estelle. William is a fine looking boy, but he is cold and haughty 
and looks down upon me, because I am only an errand boy. He goes to 
an excellent school, but does not care for study ; he had rather stay away 
and make calls with his mother, or ride upon his pony, than learn about 
the great men of old times, and the wonderful discoveries that are made 
in the sciences. His mother is proud of him, and humors his fancies so 
much, I fear he will never do much inthe world. Blanche, his little sis- 
ter, makes me think of you, Estelle, she isso joyous and mirthful ; and 
then she is so good,I don’t think all the humoring in the world could 
spoil her. 

Then there is a cousin; “ poor Gracie,” they call her ;—she has no pa- 
rents—an orphan like us, only six years old—She was left dependent on 
Mrs. Duncan by her only sister. No one seems to care for Gracie ; she 
wanders about, from morning till night, playing sometimes with Blanche, 
when she is not in the drawing room with her mamma, or with her teach- 
ers, acquiring the accomplishments they say are so necessary in the city. 


I found her once looking over the pictures in a little book which she 
said she used to read into her mother. She wished that her mother would 
come back and take her away from here ;—this was such a large, cold 
place; no one had so sweet a voice ashers. Her mother had such large, 
bright eyes, and would look at her, till she would ery so. ‘ What made 
her, Ernest ?” said she ; “I pray to God, every night to let her come back 
again, and when Iam asleep, she comes, and talks to me, and kisses me, 
and tells me to be good and love every body, and they will love me. O,1 
love to have night come, so I can see my mother. There is nobody like 
her, is there, Ernest?” So she talked to me until I had to go away to 
keep from erying. You would love her, Estelle-—But I forget, you will 
want to know whatlam doing. Well, I go up to the printing office, very 
early in the morning, and carry the papers round to the subscribers ; this 
keeps me busy until almost night ; then I have some errands to do for 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, or William, or something else till bedtime. I have 
to learn the way of doing every thing here, before I can get much time to 
study. 
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Does grandfather miss me much! I hate to grieve him, but somehow 
it would make me happy to know that he is sorry I am away. You must 
tell him, Estelle, how much I love him, and how well I am doing: and 
when I get to be a man, I will have a place where we can live together, and 
be as happy as the birds. 

Write me Monday, Estelle. Wo n’t you get tired reading this long let- 
ter? Good bye. 

From your brother, 
ERNEST. 


Monday has come, and Estelle has arranged all her little matters ;— 
walked and talked with her dear grandfather, until he has lain down for 
his usual nap ;—and now that he is sleeping gently, she sits down by the 
little stand—smooths the paper carefully; takes out the pen that Mr. 
Evans made for her, and with a brightened look begins to write. Shall 
we read ? 


ESTELLE TO ERNEST. 


Ah! Ernest, if I had known how much we would miss you, it would 
have beenharder to bid you good bye. Grandfather forgets that you are 
gone, and calls for you so often, I hardly know what to say to cheer him. 
You know we used to kneel down by his bedside, after mother went away, 
and say our little prayers together ;—that’s the hardest time for me—I 
get to sobbing before I think, and then his hand trembles so (more than it 
did) that he can hardly keep it on my head while he says “ God bless you 
my dear children”—for somehow he will fancy you are here then, and he 
blesses us both: but he says he don’t hear you, Ernest, you speak so low. 
I lie awake every night, a good while, thinking what you are doing, and 
how long before we shall be grown up; and then, what if grandfather 
should go away where mother is, and leave me alone. He leans on me 
so heavily, I don’t think he is very strong; then he talks a great deal to 
himself, and hardly seems to hear me when I spexk to him. 

Mr. Evans came in after you were gone and stayed all the morning.— 
He said Martha Lee would come and live with us, as soon as Betty is mar- 
ried. There is only Mr. Lee, and the baby, a bright, little baby; and Mar- 
tha—she can tell so much better than I what to do for grandfather, and I 
ean talk toher about you. I amso glad; I know you will like to have her 
here. What else, do you think he said? He asked me how I would 
manage to play allalone. I told him I did not want to play; I was going 
to study ;—we did not want to be ignorant when we were grown up, but 
wise and learned. He said he was very glad, and if I would like, he would 
show me every day—I might go over when grandfather was asleep, and 
he would hear me read and recite. I began Tuesday. I have studied ge- 
ography before, and we had read all those little histories and Mr. Evans 
thought I had better study arithmetic more and commence Latin. It is ra- 
ther difficult ; I don’t mean hard to learn, but it isn't any thing to be un- 
derstood, as I can see; but Mr. Evans says when I begin to translate, I 
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can tell what the rulesmean. He says, if I will study Mathematics (rather 
a hard name for a little girl to write, is n’t it? but I know what it means 
—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and all those you have wanted to study 
so much) and the languages—that is Latin and Greek and ever so many 
more that I can’t remember the names of—and practice writing just what 
I think every day, 1 may become an eminent woman; yes, eminent, he 
said, like Mrs. More, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Bremer and all those. Ah! 
Ernest, is n’t chat something to study for? but that is n’t all. His neice, (you 
remember Mrs. Johnson,) would teach me to draw, so that I can make beau- 
tiful pictures, like those we have seen in books, and better too. Then] 
can sketch—yes, that is the word—I can sketch grandfather’s faee, and 
draw Mr. Evans’, for you, and the house, and that cliff! O Ernest! I go 
there every day. The myrtle is already beginning to bud; when it blos. 
soms, I will pick some for you. How grand the sea looks from there !— 
You can’t hear it roar where you are, can you? How I should miss its 
deep moan. When the wind blew so hard the other day, I went there and 
watched the, waves. How angry they looked, rolling and tossing about! 
How beautiful the white foam was upon the very edge of the wave, and 
then how dark and deep it looked away down in the hollows! I thought 
of what you told me about father’s dying, and I was almost afraid to be 
there alone. 

But grandfather is awake, andI must not write any more. Tell Gracie 
[ love her, won’t you Ernest —I would like a letter from you every day: 
hyt that can’t be. 


Good bye, dear, dear Ernest. 


ESTELLE. 


ERNEST TO ESTELLE. 


Dear Estelle— 

You can’t think how glad 1 was to get your letter, nor how long 
the hours seemed before I could get a chance to read it. I don’t think 
lever had so much to do as that day. First one called Ernest, and 
then another, and another, until it was quite dark; then, when I went to 
supper, instead of eating I began to read it, and was just where you were 
telling me about Mr. Evans, when William came in, to have his kite fixed. 
“T would like to finish my letter first ; *tis from my dear sister, Estelle ; 
the only one in the world I have to love, except my old grandfather,” said 
I, “ Suppose it is ; can’t you wait till to-morrow? Don’t bea baby, now, 
and cry like a little girl !—come, fix my kite, quick, or I will tell mother!” 
And with tears in my eyes, (I couldn’t help it, they would come,) I put it 
in my pocket and went to work at the kite. I think William was sorry, 
for he kept talking and asking me about this and that; but I could hardly 
speak. 

Little Gracie had come in with William, and when the kite was done, 
and he had gone, she drew a chair up by me, and sat down, and said “I 
would n’t cry, Ernest !”—for the thought of being a poor, lone boy was 
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pretty hard; but her sweet voice and sad eyes made me half forget it. | 
read some of the letter to Gracie, and told her all about grandfather and 
you. Did grandfather look like the old man with the white head on the 
wall in the parlor? did you look like Blanche ?—she had a baby sister, 
once; its eyes looked like the sky ;—“O, she was prettier than any dolly 
you ever saw,—they all loved the little baby; and then it was sick and, 
one day, it did n’t move; its eyes were shut, and it, was so cold and white! 
they said it was dead, and would have to be put in the ground where Gra- 
cie could n’t see it any more.—But mother said my little sister was an an- 
gel; God had taken her up to Heaven with him. When mother went 
away, she said she was going where my little sister was. I know she 
takes care of her all day and then when it is dark and sissy goes to sleep, 
mother comes to see me. I wonder she doesn’t come in the day time, 
when the sun is bright, and bring sissy, so I can seeher. Does she grow 
any up in Heaven ?” 

— Does n’t she talk strangely, Estelle ? 

Betty says she won’t be here long; she is almost an angel, now. But 
it does not seem as though God would take away any one so sweet and 
good—she makes the house very pleasant—-I know the servants all love 
her, and her aunt too, but she has so much to do preparing for grand par- 
ties, that she has no time to spare for little Gracie. 

I wish I could say my prayers to-night with you, and hear grandfather’s 
blessing—I should sleep sweeter and be stronger to-morrow, I Know ; but 
| don’t forget them, thoughI am allalone. Besides what we used to say, 
[ask God to bless you and grandfather and let him live a great many 
years, till we are grown up; and for poor Gracie too, for somehow it 
seems as though every one forgets to pray for her. 

Good night. 
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O Estelle ! Gracie is very sick, and the doctor says she will die. They 
didn’t mind much about it at first; she did not complain, but she sat so 
still, and when the others were playing, and would call to her to come 
and play, too, she would say “ O please not, I am so tired!” She has 
kept growing weaker, till now she lies on the bed all day. Her eyes are 
very bright and her voice sounds like those sweet murmurings of the 
leaves of the old oak tree, when the wind was breathing gently among 
them. You remember those flowers we brought from the woods and set 
out ir our little garden? How carefully we watched them; though they 
faded day by day—how sweet they were, even after all the greenness was 
gone—I can’t help thinking of them, when I look at Gracie. She says she 
likes to have me read to her in her little books; and as her aunt is away 
so much, Mr. Duncan lets me stay at the house now, and do errands and 
wait on Gracie. 

She asked the doctor to-day, if he had any little girls in Heaven; he 
was so kind, she would like to find them, when she went there ; her moth- 
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and they would be very glad, she was sure. 

You can’t think how sad every one is; even William, who was so noisy 
and rude, is very quiet anc yentle. When Betty fixes her drinks and 
smooths her pillow, Gracie looks up so sweet and smiling, her eyes look. 
ing “ thank you” just as plain as though she spoke it, that the tears wij! 
drop, drop down Betty’s cheek, and she has to go away to hide her grief 

Old Carlo—have n’t I told you abouthim? He is a great, large dog, 
white and yellow with some brown hairs, just like our Towzer. He has 
always been Gracie’s playmate, and now, he will lie down by the door and 
moan until they let him in, and then, half mad with joy, he will bound to 
the couch, and lick her face and hands, and when she says “ come Carlo, 
good dog,” he will sit down, leaning his forepaws on the bed and look up 
in her eyes so sadly, I can’t help erying ; for he says as plainly as I could— 
“ poor Gracie, I love you, Gracie ; don’t go away, Gracie !” 

Yesterday, Gracie, was very sick. " The doctor shook his head when they 
asked him about her, and brushed the tears from his eyes. He is a large, 
stout man, and looks stern and speaks harshly everywhere else, but when 
he comes nesr Gracie, he is very gentle. After a while she was a little 
easier and fell asleep. She lay a great while so still and pale, my heart 
throbbed for fear she would never move again. By ard by,her lips parted 
as though she were going to speak, and there was the sweetest smile, just 
as a dew drop used to look, on those drooping plants I spoke about, when 
the sun smiled on them ; may be itis because she is fading, as they did ~ 
When, at last, her eyes opened, they were so bright we could hardly look 
at them; and she said, “ OQaunty!” (Mrs. Duncan was there for almost 
the first time,) “ I have seen mamma and sissy! sissy is almost as large 
as I am, but I knew it was her, and she can talk to me now !—mamma 
don’t look as she did when she went away—so pale and sick. It didn’t 
make me cry to have her look at me now. Thad n’t bid you good bye, or 
[ should have wanted to stay with them; but I am going again, aunty, 
and you are coming too, are you not? I love you;—mamma does, too, 
and sissy, and it is so bright and pleasant there, you will love to go, won't 
you ?” 

ERNEST. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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\ A 
A SEMI-CENTENNIAD. 


WE have just entered upon the middle year of the Nineteenth Century. 
Events ; discoveries in Art, Science and Philosophy: changes in men’s 
habits, thoughts and principles of action, the most profound and startling, 
have succeeded each other with incalculable rapidity. Fifty years ago— 
ashort space in the calender of Time—-the world began to heave with po- 
litical convulsions, which, in their onward progress, have hurled down 
monarchs from their thrones, and set up new dynasties, which in their 
turn have been overthrown. The life blood of tyrants and their tools has 
mingled with that of the most brave and patriotic of men, and dyed in 
crimson the fairest portions of earth. All the elements, material, physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral, have travailed and brought forth much evil ; 
and succeeding time will show—nay, the present does show—great good. 
Nor is it wonderful that men’s minds, becoming disenthralled from the 
errors and superstitions of the Past, should, like the confined spring when 
suddenly loosed, recoil with incredible power, and go far beyond the me- 
dium of truth and reason. 

The patience of the reader and our limited space and time, are. insuffi- 
cient to point out atithe of the improvements in all the departments of hu- 
man industry and research ;—only a few points can now be touched upon, 
leaving many, very many interesting facts and discoveries wholly unno- 
ticed. 

The prevailing spirit of the age seems to be eminently investigating and 
practical. Men seem to have broken loose from the theories, the doctrines 
and the practices of the Past, and boldly combat venerable dogmas, wheth- 
erin politics, morals, or art. It is now too late to expect the son to bal- 
ance the grist he carries to mill in one end of his bag, with a large stone 
in the other, simply becanse his ancestors have time-honored the custom ; 
he must inquire into the utility before practicing. It is too late for any 
government among a civilized people to stand unmodified, because it was 
ordained of old; the people are not now so much looking back with 
reverence to ancient forms and usages, excellent though they may have 
been in their time, and well caleulated for the circumstances which called 
them into being, as they are looking forward to the Future, and anxious- 
ly inquiring whether a great change for the bettercan not be made. It is 
not now enough for the genius of the Nineteenth Century that great 
and good men who have lived usefully, and died triumphantly, believing a 
certain creed, or form of church government ; irreverential inquiries will 
be instituted whether there is not a better way; common men even dare 
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to think that the human mind has drawn more light from revelation, reasop 
and nature, than Luther, Calvin, the prelates of Henry VIII, or even the 
Westminster Assembly—of catechetical, and two-hour-prayer and three. 
hour-sermon-memory—possessed. 

Within the past few years, man’s knowledge of the material creation, 
and his power over the elements, have increased a thousand fold. In As. 
tronomy, a new planet, far out, on the verge of our solar system, has been 
discovered. Its place, its probable size, distance from the sun, and many 
other interesting particulars were pointed out by Leverrier, and when the 
Telescope was directed to that part of the Heavens he designated, behold! 
there rode a new planet, revealed for the first time to human gaze! In 
Chemistry, not less wonderful achievements have been accomplished. 
The introduction of the Lucifer Match to every dwelling ; the application 
of steam in propelling boats; the transmission of intelligence by the aid 
of Electricity and its usefulness as a curative a.;ent in disease ; the use of 
Chloroform to ameliorate human suffering in surgical operations ; the ap. 
plication of animal electricity for the same purpose, and as a powerful aid 
in the cure of nervous affections; the conversion of common cotton into 
one of the most powerful explosive compounds ever invented; the work- 
ing of peat into candles equal to spermacetti, at a small cost :—these are 
only a few of the discoveries and inventions which mark our age as 
more fruitful in Scientific investigations than all preceding ones. 

Who would not have been considered a2 madman to have predicted at 
the commencement of the present century, that, within forty years, ships 
would navigate the ocean against wind and tide, and bring the Old and 
New World into closer communication than the extremities of the Union 
were in Eighteen Hundred? And if such a prophet would have been es- 
teemed mad, what would he have been called, who should have had the 
temerity to assert, that before fifty years should elapse, men would con- 
verse with each other from Maine to Louisiana, with almost the facility 
with which we talk with present companions, and even play Yankee Doo- 
die in Boston, while the performer fingered the keysin New York! And 
who in his right mind would have ventured to announce that portraits and 
landscapes, within thirty years, would be painted by the sun’s rays, true 
and perfect as nature herself ; and that in less than twenty years thereaf- 
ter, the laboring man, for a day’s work, could hand down to his children, 
and his children’s children, a likeness of himself, more accurate than the 
labored and costly paintings with which the rich and powerful are wont 
to deck their ancestral halls? Yet all tuis, and more, has been accom- 
plished by human genius. 

Verily, if the ancients could rise from their tombs, and view the huge 
palace which bounds over the waves of ocean, ploughs the rapids of our 
rivers, and walks the calmer waters “ like a thing of life,” defying the ele- 
ments; while the iron horse, awaiting its arrival at the busy port, and at- 
tached to a train of cars bearing a thousand tons burden, enveloped in 
clouds, with a snort and a neigh, dashes along the iron road with the speed 
of a race-horse, making the ground tremble in its progress, and the hills 
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echo with its shrill and startling cry—never needing rest—never knowing 
fatigue—would they not be struck dumb with astonishment ? 

Imagine such an one, having recovered from the first shock occasioned 
by the sudden view of these every-day occurrences, to follow a copper wire 
suspended above his head till he reaches a little room in some corner of a 
vast pile of buildings, and sees the Magnetic Telegraph writing in strange 
characters, and at the same time talking in an unknown tongue, while the 
operator interprets what the wonderful instrument says is transacting a 
thousand miles hway! ‘Then let him,in the pause of conversation, hear 
with his own ears, some martial tune drummed out by the same power, 
and finally be told that this was the very agent he had seen playing in the 
heavens en 2 summer evening, or, in the wildness of the tempest, hurling 
down and burning the dwellings of men, or riving the gnarled oak which 
had defied the wind and storm for centuries—let him be told that man had 
chained the lightning he had considered a type of the wrath of the Al- 
mighty, and made it to bear his thoughts on a slender wire from city to 
city, annihilating time and space,—and could he be otherwise than crazed 
atthe stupendous announcement? For myself, although I have often be- 
held the work of the Telegraph, and have investigated its principles, yet, 
when | stand in the oflice amd see the “hand writing” of the invisible 
agent, and hear its articulate voice (for skilful operators understand its 
audible language,) it seems almost impious that it should be compelled to 
bear the trifling messages and chit-chat which hourly pass over the wires. 

Imagine oace more, that our “ Ancient” finds himself seated in another 
office, before a tube, with a glass eye staring him, asit were, out of coun- 
tenance ; in a few seconds, ere he has settled in his mind whether to stay 
awhile, or seek for something new, behold a man takes something from a 
box behind the tube, and running into a dark room, presently returns and 
presents his very phiz; the expression of awe, and astonishment, yet lin- 
gering on his countenance, from the recent sight of such mighty wonders! 
Would that I could possess his portrait, with its inevitable expression, aw 
he gazes upon this last new miracle. 

Fifty years ago, and all Europe, France excepted, was plodding on in 
the paths worn deep by the footsteps of preceding ages;—no new theo- 
ries of government, and the rights of the governed, troubled the heads of 
the people or their rulers; and implicitly believing in the divine right of 
kings to rule, or misrule, and the people to have been created for the par- 
pose of being governed, and their substance to rightfully belong to the 
noble born, just as sheep are made to be sheared, or geese to be picked ;— 
there seemed no danger of revolution or change. But a ray of light, em- 
anating from this western world, peered across the Atlantic into the dark- 
ness visible of despotism, and illumined palace and cottage, enabling the 
inmates to read the axiom of Jefferson, that “all men are created free and 
equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights among which are life, 
liberty,and the pursuit of happiness.” They read that governments should 
be instituted among men for the good of the governed, and that when they 
fail to advance the people in prosperity and happiness, it is their duty to 
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organize such forms as shall best secure these results. As was natural 
among men, seeing clearly their rights, but ignorant of the best course to 
be pursued to acquire and maintain them, the French had before commit- 
ted excesses in the name of Liberty, too horrible to relate ; and finally, 
misled by that great evil genius, Napoleon, again placed fetters upon their 
willing hands; and in the pursuit of that freedom they had never learned 
to enjoy, riveted not only their own chains, but those of the rest of Eu. 
rope, more firmly than before. Again, within the past two years, have 
revolutions kept the nations of the old world in a continual ferment ; but 
what the end will be, who can tell ? 


The transactions of the past half-century are exceeding valuable to the 
cause of human progress, did they teach only this one truth ;—that intel. 
ligence and virtue are the only sureties that a people ean successfully 
govern themselves; wanting which, they can never form and properly ad- 
minister a purely representative government. There is, in the human 
mind, an adaptation to the variousforms of government among men. The 
child is not capable of governing himself; he must be restrained and guid- 
ed by superior authority. The youth is not fit to have the entire contro] 
of his own actions; he too must be limited by authority. But having ar- 
rived at years of discretion, his previous training in childhood and youth 
are supposed to have prepared him for the duties and responsibilities of 
life, unlimited by parental power. So is it with nations. A savage, bar- 
barous, or half civilized people, are like children; and the ipse dizxit of 
their rulers, is far better for them than an attempt at self government. 
Some one mind, more intelligent than the average, will govern them far 
better than they can govern themselves. Much wrong may be, and often 
is done by such rulers; butinfinitely less than would be by mob laws ex- 
ecuted by a mob. Ina civilized state, the majority of the people are ad- 
vanced beyond barbarism, but possess neither the wisdom or the moral 
power requisite for guiding themselves for their own best good. Such a 
people may be most benefited by a government in which their voice is 
heard, and their wishes consulted by their representatives, but one in 
which there is a conservative power to produce stability. In this,as in the 
former case, much wrong, and much of evil must result to individuals, but 
not so great on the whole, as when there is aconstant tendency to change. 
What the people of any country most need from their government is, 
that their business and habits of life, be not subject to frequent change. 
Ignorance is proverbially fickle, and an ignorant people can hardly help 
changing their laws and their rulers too often for their own good, if they 
possess the peaceful constitutional power. It is then better, on the whole 
that the selfish interests of a few should produce stability, than that bu- 
siness should be made uncertain by frequent changes. 

But when a nation has become sufficiently advanced in knowledge and 
morality to appreciate their true interests, amd to pursue them unwaver- 
ingly, then the idea that absolute or limited power acquired by the strong 
head or arm, and held from generation to generation, is the best for them, 
is directly at variance with right andcommon sense. It is as foolish as it 
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would be for an old man in his dotage to assume authority over his son in 
manhood’s prime, the same as when he was in the vigor of middle age, and 
the son, rejoicing in all the pomp of jacket, trousers, boots, and candy. 

These truths are by no means new; but their illustrations, even in the 
past fifty years, are calculated to convince intelligent minds that before the 
cireumstances of any people can be materially changed for the better by 
the exertions of the masses, they must possess sufficient intelligence, sta- 
bility and moral power, to see, appreciate and pursue their true interests, 
undazzled by the rush-lights of ambition and false liberty. Much as we 
sympathise with the Hungarians in their recent attempt to free themselves 
from Austrian despotism—much as we abominate the interference of Rus- 
sia in their affairs—it cannot be disguised that the intelligence and capaci- 
‘y of the Magyars render it extremely doubtful whether they could long 
maintain a republican form of government, even had they succeeded in 
freeing themselves from Austria. It is not even known whether they 
would have attempted to form a purely representative government. In 
France, Prussia, Germany and Italy, it is evident the people are not yet 
prepared; but the dissemination of knowledge in those countries is fast 
enlightening them, and when another quarter century shall have passed, 
some chronicler of the times may point at marvelous changes wrought 
on the continent and in the islands of Europe. 

As has been previously stated, the good old times of our ancestors, their 
religious creeds and forms of church government, are little reverenced by 
themen ofthe present era. There never was a time in the history of the 
world, when ecclesiastical power was so limited—-when men enjoyed so 
great freedom to worship or not to worship, and at the same time when the 
true spirit of Christianity made such rapid advances. Al] the world seems 
opened for the dissemination and reception of religious truth. Even in 
the Catholic countries of the old world, where the power of the priesthood, 
afew years since, was almost unlimited, it is now so weak that the Bible 
is circulated without fear of persecution, and joyfully received and read by 
the people ; and during the past year, thousands of Testaments have been 
circulated in Rome itself! From all parts of the heathen world, the cry 
comes up, “ What must we do to be saved ?” and missions are being estab- 
‘ished with astonishing rapidity, when we consider the short time since the 
commencement of this enterprise. 

To conclude then, Progress is the prevailing spirit of the age. The 
rights of man, civil, religious and personal, engage the attention of the 
wise and good in all countries. In some of its phases, Progress seems to 
v¢ backward; but this, it is hoped, is only seeming. The spirit of Avarice 
—perhaps it may be morea spirit of Enterprise—prompts men to leave al- 
most certain comfort and competence, and to rush into speculations un- 
certain in their results, and, at the best, involving a great sacrifice of moral 
principle—nay, even of life itself! Thousands and tens of thousands, have 
left all the endearments of home, and ventured their lives and the accum. 
ulations of years, in an uncertain scramble for California gold. Still, the 
contributions of the public for Religious, Benevolent and Scientific ob- 
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jects, were never so great and so free as now. While men gather wealt), 
with a facility never before equaled, they scatter their accumulations fo; 
this and that object with almost unbounded liberality. Would that ;; 
might also be said that the Benevolence of the age in many instances was 
bestowed on more worthy objects. The people of the State of New-York. 
in their Sovereign capacity, have the past year enacted, by a majority of 
157,000, that every child in the State, without respect to color or condition, 
shall have the means of obtaining a good education—rree. Several other 
States in our Union have before instituted free schools; and not man, 
years will elapse before every child in our Confederacy will possess the 
same privilege. In Prussia,every child is compelled to attend schoo! tii! 
fourteen years of age; and in several other European countries, schools 
are established for the people. Institutions for the Orphan, the Blind, the 
Damb, the young Criminal, the Lunatic, and even the Idiot, are created in 
various countries, and the unfortunate poor are daily fed and clothed by 
the public bounty. 

The principles of the Gospel, which breathe “ Peace on earth and good 
will toward men,” are beginning to be more regarded, even by nations: 
and the signs of the times foretell that the day is not far distant when men 
shall “learn war no more.” Sectarianism is fast loosing its hold upon the 
human mind, and Union, Bible, Tract, Sunday School, Missionary and 
other Benevolent Societies, point with the finger of certainty to the time 
when the Bible shall be interpreted by each one according to his reason 
and conscience, and no proud Pharisee shall say to the ignorant, but honest 
inquirer after truth and salvation, “ Stand aside; I am holier than thou.” 

These are a few points of interest, briefly and imperfectly spread before 
the reader; and if they shall prove useful in awakening a spirit of grati- 
tude for the blessings of the Past, and incite to. greater efforts for the 
good of mankind in the Present and Future, the labor of noting and ar- 
ranging them will be amply compensated. 


me 
me 
72 





TO EK 


Roses bloom not in thy face, 
But Genius sits throned on thy brow ; 
Each motion exhibits a grace— 
Each accent is music, I vow. 
The flash of thine eye seems a spark 
From the torch of Prometheus lit 
At the flame everlasting, but dark 
As the fires of the bottomless pit. 
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VI. 
CHANNING. 


BY WM. H. BURLEIGH. 





I, 


Nor always do the good die earliest, 
Yet when their light is taken from our sky, 
Too oft with rebel thought we question why ; 
Feeling that earth was all too briefly blest 
With their serener radiance. To thy rest 
Thou wert not biddenin the golden prime 
Of thy young years, ere on the scroll of Time 
Thy name was traced, O champion of th’ opprest ! 
But ampler space was given thee, to fill 
With holy deeds, wrought out with loving will, 
And solemn utterance of great truths, which make 
The hearts that heed them, better! If regret 
Dwells in our souls, and tears our eyelids wet, 
They wrong not thee ; we weep not for thy sake. 


II, 


The living claim our grief—since thou, whose life 
Chimed ever with the Beautiful and True, 
And shed o’er earth a paradisean hue, 

Hast vanished suddenly, while yet the strife 

Of Right with Wrong through all the land is rife; 
And strong hearts thrill responsive to the call 
Of Freedom to her children! Thou didst fall, 

Not where the clamorous drum and shrieking fife 
Called to the dreadful carnival of war ; 
But in a moral conflict, nobler far, 

Wielding no weapon but the truth in love! 
Wo! that the fainting soul no more may hear, 


When struggling with its doubts, thy words of cheer, 


Born of a Faith, whose eye was fixed above. 


Ill. 


But wherefore mourn? thy word is living yet, 


For Trutu survives its Champion) and gone forth, 
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Not in vain mission, still shall bless the earth, 
Though men and devils leagued, themselves should set 
To stay its onward course. O’er every let, 
Resistless shall it win its glorious way, 
Till earth, new taught its mandates to obey, 
Shakes off her ancient lies without regret. 
Then shall thy name be known as one whose creed 
Was “ Gop 1s Love,” proclaimed in word and deed ; 
Whose sect, a noble few—‘‘ Tue puRE IN HEART” ; 
Who lived, while yet Earth’s lowly ways thou trod, 
A life that rendered manifest the God 
Whom thou did’st serve; God whose thou wast, and art ! 
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THE NEW YEAR’S TREE.-1850. 








| poust if, among the many merry meetings that were had, during the late 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays, there was one more merry than that at which 
i had the happiness to be. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carnes were married not long ago, and had just gone to house 
keeping, when, un New Year’s Eve, a company of particular friends were sum 
moned to gather under the branches of their Christmas and New Year’s Tree. 

All about them was fresh, bright, beautiful and joyous: and their ample par 
lors were well filled with loved and loving ones, old and young, in high expecta 
tion of the pleasure that was at hand. 

Presently a door was thrown open, disclosing another spacious apartment, bril- 
liantly lighted, in the center of which stood “The Tree.’’ Its top touched the 
ceiling, and its branches were loaded to bending with gifts for the dear ones, that 
had come tothe Feast. We rushed in with one accord to see, admire, applaud 
Nothing could be heard, for a while, but exclamations of delight. 

So soon as the excitement had subsided, a strong voice commenced reading the 
following address, that will tell your readers “the whole story,”’ far better than it 
ean be told by my prosaic pen. 























THE TREE. 






Lieut up the Gas! the Doors wide open pull ; 
This James Street Station never yet was full— 
And listen now, whilst we a place assign, 

To pack you close around our New Year’s Pine, 
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That all may feast their wide and wondering eyes,— 
Enjoy the scene—perhaps enjoy a prize. 


First on the list, thou mighty Rail Road King ! 
Take off the crown, and join our happy ring. 
Shut off the steam for one short evening hour, 
Thou first class Engine, moved by mental power ! 
Here on each side we’ll place a jewel rare ; 
Maria! stand, and Chloe! you sit there ; 
Hadley, the little, mount your father’s knee 
And give to John some little chance to see ; 
And, lest perchance the group seem incomplete, 
Mother will please step here and take this seat, 
Which in our love—the half to her untold— 
Shall be rich purple on a frame of Gold. 


Sarah, this corner isa first rate place, 

Just where we want to put a smiling face ; 

So Truman be the beau and lead her here ; 

And Tom, bring Mary and Louisa near ; 

Whilst just beside, the Knowells take their stand— 
The Grays and Pickwicks on the other hand. 





Room and to spare ;—friends from the “ Globe’? who come, 


Také any place and make yourselves at home. 
Last on the list, but not the least by far 

Are our friends Gragg, and wife—once Mary R. 
And all these girls, Miss Stanbury, give, as due, 
The willing tribute of their love to you. 


Look what a tableau—just one moment wait, 
And Winfred sketch it on your work-shop slate. 


How marked the contrast to those olden times 

In story told, or wrote in Christmas Rhymes, 

When every Baron opened wide his Hall, 

Feasted the Knight, retainer, and “ born thrall,’’ 

On spitted ox, wild boar and fallow-deer, 

Washed down by mighty draughts of nut-brown beer ; 
Where noisy revel and licentious jest 

Met fitting echo in each tawny breast— 

To drunken brawl and blow, led quick the way, 

Nor closed the feast of gluttony with day. 


Such scenes as these, on History’s darkened page 
Mark not a feature of this modern age ; 
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No ribald jest, no drunken revel can 
Claim time or place with him who is a Man ; 


And Woman’s love, with gentle voice and smiles. 
Now lights each festive scene and our dull hours begcuiles 


Come, then, to night, and round our New-Year’s tree, 
Heart joined to heart by love and sympathy, 

Renew once more by mutual pledge and token, 

That Golden Chain which never may be broken ; 

But with each passing year, as time shall ruan— 
Undimmed by age, unfading as the Sun,-- 

Shall be a sign for aye unto each other, 

With magic words of parent, sister, brother. 


Emblem of good! of cheerful hearts and home, 
What e’er our lot—where e’er our footsteps roam 
O’er the wide earth—-let thy choice fruit, which now 
[fangs so profusely on each bending bough, 
Be to us all as benisons of Heaven, 

To those who givyc—to those to whom 
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Let its wide extended arms 

Be covered o’er with holy charms, 
Of kindly gifts by friendship wrought, 
Of little tokens love hath brought ;— 
So shall our New Year's tree, 

Ever an Emblem be, 

Of sacred love and sympathy. 


Hang on it then, no matter what, 

So that it be by love begot ;— 

Bend its branches to the floor, 

Deck its crown with garland o’er : 
.Mingled with the Evergreen 

Let the ripened fruit be seen ; 

Be it book or purse, or hood, 

No matter what,—it shall be good ;—- 
Good for the motive and intent 
Though humble be the gift that’s sent ;— 
For as the widow’s mite of old 

More precious was than finest gold, 
So gifts when placed upon our Pine 
Are offerings on a holy shrine. 


You will readily believe that the reading of these lines was frequently inter- 
rupted by the merriest expressions of delighted approval, At their close, 1 assure 
you, we congratulated their author, and each other, thatone, so much beloved 
in our particular circle, should be such a favorite of the Muses. We even thought 
ome passages of this address worthy of the immortality they will doubtless enjoy 
nh your pages. 

For a while after, it was enough for each and all to pass around the tree, admir 
ing its beauty, and peeping at the gifts that were partly concealed by its thick fo 
liage. It was not long, however, before we were called to attend to the ceremony 

f awarding these tokens of affection. 

The first was a dressing gown; “ cashmere without and silk within, wadded 
with’’ softest wool ; contrived in every part for the convenience and refreshment of 
* Father’? when he shall come home wearied with the labors of the day. A brief, 
but beautiful address “To Father’? was read, tenderly alluding to his many kind- 
nesses in the Past, and fervently invoking blessings upon him in the Future. 

Next came “from children five” a costly token of respect and love for ‘*Mother;’ 
two “cups of gold in frames of silver set, and beautifully wrought,” designed t 
hold that saline substance, which so much abounds in this city of magnificent ex 
pectations. The presentation of these was also accompanied by a few lines, in 
which were expressed the kindly feelings that the remembrance of a mother’s 

ve always inspires. 

Then followed in quick succession, some with and some without addresses, 
presents of every kind, wisely or wittily adapted to the individuals, old and young, 
‘or whom they were designed. And ever and anon, shouts of Jaughter rose, as 
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some things more “ funny” than the rest were taken from the tree, and handed 
to their future owners. 

But nothing caused so much merriment as the following : 

Partly concealed beneath a nether bough, stood a huge turkey, “ fatter thay 
turkey ever was before, all picked and trussed, and ready for the roasting.’’ His 
headless neck, surmounted by a chaplet that concealed the sad deficiency, was 
stretched out, as if in the act of speaking. By his side stood an ample bag of 
choicest coffee, and pendant from his breast a basket full of cranberries, on eac, 
of which the labels showed they were intended for the same “ Divine.”’—At 
given signal, the following “‘ Pathetic Gobble,” through another’s throat, was 
heard “ from poor Thomas Turkey to Rev. Mr. Gray.” 








A PATHETIC GOBBLE FROM THOMAS TURKEY, ESQ., TO REV. MR. GRAY 


Dear Bir :-— 


As you and I are like to be 

Better acquainted, why you see 

I thought it best that you should hear 
How I on this pine tree appear ; 

And in my gobbling way, relate 

The wicked arts by which my fate 

Has brought me to this sad condition—— 
A martyr of your [nquisition— 
Where. with hot coals and sharpened knife, 
The tender mercies of your wife 

Will seethe my body, hack my bones, 
And then deny she heard my groans. 


O Mr. Gray! how can you be 

Guilty of such dark cruelty! 

How can you, sir, to-morrow dine 

Upon this roasted flesh of mine, 

When you my stery shall have heard ?— 
A cheated, murdered Turkey-Bird! 


Know then, that some nine months ago, 
Just as the winding sheet of snow 
Which wrapped the Earth was gone, 
A little chick, I from the shell 
Peeped out, as | remember well, 
One day, at set of sun. 
The grass was green on vale and hill 
And corn abounded at the mill ; 
And so! grew and thrived, 
Whilst every now and then I heard 
The Farmer use a threatening word, 
When Holydays arrived— 
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How he—my carcass, fatted well— 
Would slay me first, and then would sell 
My body for a roast, 
To some undinnered, Christian priest, 
To make of me a New Year’s feast, 
Nor fear my murdered ghost. 


The time drew near, and every day 

The Farmer to his wife would say 
Something of his intent ; 

Whilst—unsophisticated bird !— 

I, of his tongue knew searce a word, 
And less what ’t was he meant. 


Suffice it then ;—with crop well filled 
I little recked of being killed 
And hung up here to-night ; 
For, had I entertained the thought, 
This bird would never have been caught 
And shown in such sad plight. 


But scarce had yester even shed 

Its darkened shadows o’er my head, 
When this unfeeling man, 

With cautious hand the door unloosed, 

Which opened to the Turkey Roost, 
Anda then his work began. 


Clutching my leg with dire intent, 
As on some bloody purpose bent, 
(Which filled me with disgust) 
He, with a sharpened butcher-knife, 
Soon ended the unequal strife, 
And laid me in the dust. 


"T is needless now for me to state 


The scenes which followed from that date.— 


In fact, *t would trouble me 
Quite hard to tell, with miad confused 
Since I have been so badly used— 
How I came on this tree. 


But here I am—marked to your care,— 
And so, too, Sir, these cranberries are, 
The use for which, I’m at no loss ; 
They’re all intended for my sauce ; 
Just here, a private word I’d say— 


That Coffee bag marked T. C. Gray, 
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Looks very much to me, 
As if---although [I’m somewhat blind--- 
You to strong drink must be inclined 
As well as cups of tea, 


The Law, I’m very sure, pretends 

For wrongs like mine to make amends ; 
But still ’'m lost! [’m lost! 

For I must first a lawyer fee,--- 

Say Gragg, or Pickwick, who, you see, 
Would eat me up for cost !--- 


Now then just listen, while I start 

The thick blood in your callous heart. 
You heard the other night, of course, 
The “ Learned Blacksmith”’ in discourse ; 
And if to him you paid attention, 

Why then I’m sure, that when I mention 
The startling facts, which in your ears 
Should quick awake your sleeping fears, 
You’ll never dare for one short minute 
To feast on me---nor to begin it. 


For Sir, in ages long ago, 

The blood which in my veins did flow 

But yester night,---formed then a part 

Of that which poured through Cesar’s heart ; 
And this fair breast of mine which you 
[Intend to brown and roast quite through, 
Was once a part of what had been 

Upon the bosom of his queen.--- 

So too this leg, sir, once did grow 

As Alexander’s biggest toe ; 

And these short wings which you would truss, 
Were sinews of Bucephalus. 


My gobble’s done ; now take me home--- 
1, who was once a Pope of Rome !--- 
To-morrow, think on me to dine— 

I, who was once great Constantine ! 

And then, O most presumptuous man! 
Stuff, roast, and eat me, if you can. 


Ir would have done your heart good to hear the peals of laughter that wens 
round the room, as these touchiug lines were read, with all appropriate tones 


and emphasis 


And at their close, 


Eacu eye was turned upon the Rev’d Gray, 
Sut all the good man at the time could say 
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* If holy men love dainty cheer, 
Such friends are to the priesthood dear.’ 
Yours, 


RECORDING SECRETARY TO 


SANTA CLAUS 


January 2, 1850. 





VITl. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES. 





BY CHARLES ACTON 


Tue fifth President assumed his chair with a manner of more than usual gravity 
There seemed to be that on his mind which drew it apart from the present scene, 
ind rendered him alike indifferent to the pleasures of the table and the urgency of 
the business to be transacted. It was only when rallied on his taciturnity, that bh: 

emed conscious of the fact; but then, evidently with something of an effort, he 

used himself from his abstraction, and banished all traces of care. 

The ordinary business of the evening was nevertheless transacted in much les: 
than the usual time, and all minds and countenances composed to listen to the ex- 
pected recital. And, somehow, there erept over all an uneasy curiosity, either 
excited by the manner of the President, or the circumstances which will be found 
to be connected with his tale. Yet was this expressed by no word or outward 
sign; and all were startled, when, casting his eyes rapidly and searchingly over 
each countenance, and after an instant of silent but severe scrutiny, he remarked, 

“Yes, gentlemen, you are right; the story you are this night to hear, will 
come closer home to your sympathies than have any of its predecessors. Not 
that its incidents are more thrilling, or its style more felicitous, than theirs, or 
even, perhaps, as much so ; but there are those among you whom it so nearly 
touches, that it cannot fail to interest all. To one not united with us by sympa- 
thy, it may indeed, seem a very trite and stupid relation; to youit cannot. Yet 


*To such as have not been readers of Tur Lirerary Union in its first form, the author deems a 
word of explanation necessary. Seven men, assuciated for high purposes, are in the habit of meet 
ing occasionally at Welch’s well-known and inim‘table restaurant for business and social en 
joyment. On one occasion, the proposal is made that each tell a portion of his history for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the rest. This is done ; and the present narrative is the fifth in order. It 
may be well to say, too, that the whole is founded on fact; a thin veil of fiction being used to dis 
guise the real actors from the public eye. 
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do not imagine that I intend unfolding all of thoughts, and feelings, and actions— 
of secret purpose and actual object, which have been interwoven in the strange 
web. No; nor even names nor places. I shall reveal so much as will give you 
a clear insight into the general principles I would develop; no more. And stil! 
further ; for several reasons, I have reduced my story to writing ; first, that I may 
not, in the carelessness of the moment, say either more or less than grave reflec- 
tion has sanctioned ; and secondly, that it may be known, through the medium of 
the Press, to some who cannot hear it in this circle. There are those to whom 
its truths will come home like dagger-thrusts ; others, to whom the same truths 
will be like blessed balm to the festering wound, But the public eye must have 
no clue to guide it to the perception of the real personages introduced ; therefore 
have I so interwoven fiction with fact, as to effectually deceive all save those 
who know ; who know, not from conjecture or suspicion, but from actual partici- 
pation or narrative. And I tell you frankly that I know not how large a circle 
has become enlightened by this latter means; nor dol care. Soshaken is my 
confidence in the purity of human promise, that I feel no certainty of its faith. | 
care not, because all to whom the tale has been told—or partly told, for no human 
being but myself can tell it wholly—all such will read this narrative, and reading, 
see the truth of what they have heretofore so imperfectly and erroneously known ; 
and seeing, will discover also that which will bring shame and sorrow to the guilty. 
Thus will the sin of false faith be visited on the heads of its votaries.”’ 

The President paused, and produced a roll of manuscript. ‘‘ You see it is new,” 
said he, pointing with a smile to the pale lines—“ but scarcely newer than the 
events which it chronicles. And in pursuance of my plan, I have chosen a title 
most unrevealing of aim or incident. I simply give a few 


RAVELINGS 


FROM A TANGLED SKEIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


[ am to sketch the history of a man who has sinned and repented ; suffered and 
enjoyed ; duped others and permitted himself to be equally their dupe ; sacrificed 
others to his passions and himself to the necessities of his victims; never content 
with the possession of one untried experience in his reach; never satisfied with 
doing enough of good, yet often an apostle of evil; ambitious to know, in himself, 
every shade of character of which humanity is capable, and, withal, tender of the 
interests of his race, and always looking forward to perfection—always ready to 
sacrifice himself, if need be, to a generous feeling or high principle. Can such 6 
history be written? Can such a union of selfishness and benevolence ever exist? 
I answer, yes; for this life consists of distinct eras, each characterised by its equally 
distinct principle. 

Let me point you to a boy, about five years old. He stands in an attitude of 
defiance, amidst chiding friends; his countenance inflamed with passion—his 
hands clenched—his every action indicative of low anger. Nor can you trace 
much in his features to make amends for such an unworthy manifestation ; the 
predominating expression is one of passion—of selfishness, Mental power *h-~ 
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seems but little; something of the spiritual you may detect, struggling with the 
animal, but likely to be overborne in the unequal contest. 


Yet, if you can watch this scene, you will discover two things farther. You 
will see that this selfishness does not arise from any inordinate self-esteem ; for 
every action betrays the most painful want of confidence in his own strength. 
He esteems himself nothing ; his selfish propensities work out simply because they 
are there, uncontrolled by any greater power. And then, a word of kindness, let 
fall on his eager ear, produces a total change in his mood. A revulsion of feeling 
is sweeping over him; he feels, but tvo selfish and stubborn to seem to change, 
he leaves the room with filling eyes, and pours forth a flood of hot tears in secret. 


Another five years is added to that boy’s history. Verily, it has not failed to 
work its change. You see, still, the same low passions, and even stronger than 
before; but there have been awakened in him germs of purer and higher feeling. 
These influences rule in turn; now he sits with lowering brow and eyes burning 
in their sockets, brooding over a real or fancied injury—his heart swelling with 
uncontrullable indignation; and now he smiles with an almost superhuman 
gladness at the lofty and glowing thoughts drawn from some treasured volume. 
His passions are strong, indeed, but their sway is disputed. 


Five years more, and we see the boy again. We cannot fail to know him, for 
the characteristics we first noticed are visible in a strikingly developed form 
Those same passions—alas! will they not urge him inevitably upon some certain 
ruin? If before we saw them strong and lawless, now they are terrible. They 
have increased with all the vigor of evil weeds under the sun of June; will they 
not overshadow and choke down the virtues? Even the reverence which erewhile 
kept them in check, is disappearing ; the venerable bonds of human tradition wax 
powerless to restrain. 


But the virtues—ah! there are some, and they, too, have increased in stature 
But it is not the common virtues which he possesses in sufficient strength to 
counteract all this evil. No; there has dawned upon his mind a brighter vision 
than ever visited it before; a vision partly made up of elements latent in his own 
soul ; “light shining upon faculties and tastes which had always silently and involun- 
tarily yearned for it. He feels something of the marvelousness of existence 
impressing his soul; the constant and eternal miracles of Nature are being dimly 
revealed to his eager gaze ; the responsibility of living, forces itself upon him. His 
spiritual being is moved to its very depths. He struggles to crush his passions, 
and struggles in vain; has almost imagined, in his despair, that he is doomed to 
be their victim. But, from oracles of that spiritual world to which he has fled for 
refuge, comes the living revelation : ‘‘ Crush not the passions, lest thou destroy 
thyself; pirect THEM.”’ 


Still the years pass on; another five are told. Thatfive—what have they been? 
A struggle between the animal and the intellectual; a partial application of the 
mighty truth he has learned; a strengthening of wings for flight; a wandering 
among the wrecks and monuments of the world for a home where the spirit might 
rest. He has dreamed the most horrible and most heavenly of dreams; has pene- 
trated far, far, into regions where few venture, and returned to go no more ; has 
searched life till his eager look changed to a vacant stare, for an object worthy of 
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toil. But he has found none such ; his eyes are still blinded by the grosser ele. 
nents of his nature. ; 

New passions have been called into existence, and he derives a ferocious joy 
from the contest he wages with them ; forgetting, in his headstrong haste, the 
GreaT TRUTH. And this seems now his chief care—to toy with them, and 
pamper and struggle—occasionally remembering what he should do, 

Still another five years; andlo! he is transformed. He has seen the true end 
of lite; the primitive and holy commandments learned in his childhood from 
sacred pages, have been quickened by observation, experience, and feeling, into 
living truths and eternal. Te has learned that the way to be happy is to be un- 
selfish ; that the object of life is self-improvement, to be attained by improving 
others; he has practiced the revelation so long but half understood. These five 
years seem to’ have witnessed the ripening of what was sown in each of the others ; 
the convergence of rays emanating from all. He has ceased to struggle against 
passion, but has learned to direct it as he would ; it is like a strong horse, tamed 
and harnessed and obedient to its lord. That lord is Wit1; and with him, an 
equal sharer of his throne and power, consorts Justice. 

The Passions guided by Will and Justice, the Intellect is left free. What 
though it may not be that of a god? it is free—rree! 

And so we leave him, as thus sketched ; the development of unpromising ele- 
ments now giving some promise. He has put many weaknesses under his feet, 
and Jost no strength ; nay, each day adds to him the consciousness of his power 
over himself, and therefore over more than himself, We leave him, to seek his 
history ; we have brought him to the Present, but profess no gift of prophecy to 
scan the next five years. Gentlemen, the subject of the picture is the hero of the 
tale— and its narrator. 

But before we enter upon his story, permit me one word further of explanation. 
You have all known this person in greater or less degree ; all fauey yourselves 
acquainted with his tastes aud temper—his appetites and aspirations—his impulses 
and aims. You will be ready to criticise my picture, and applaud or deny its fidelity, 
is it approaches your own idea. But look, for a moment, into your own hearts ; 
see the multitude of feelings, objects, desires, both good and evil, which have 
entered there and rested unrevealed to any mortal view ; and then ask yourselves 
if it is not quite possible for a character such as I have parily drawn, to have kept 
many of its most important features hidden from your sight. And as at times all 
are seized witha strange desire to confess, you may credit me when | assure you 
that the character | am about to draw, is far truer to nature than the one you 


have conceived. 



























LITERARY NOTICES. 





1.—Porms oF Reuicion anv Socrety, by John Quincy Adams, Sizth Presi 
dent of the United States, etc., ete —With Notices of his Life and Charac 
ter, by John Davis and T. H. Benton. New-York: William H. Graham 


Tuts little volume is got up in an attentive style; rendering it a beautiful gift 
book, not less than a necessary addition to one of its Author's ‘ Wants’— 


‘ A library of well bound books.’ 


An objection against its incompleteness, however, will be raised by many read 
ers; as some of the writer’s most elaborate poetical productions are omitted, This 
should not have been ; if a portion of his poetry could not be considered as con 
ing within the scope of the publisher’s design as indicated by the title, that design 
should have been so modified as to embrace a wider range of subjects. 

We subjoin two specimens, as examples of the style; and we are sure that ou 
readers will agree with us that for beauty of thought and facility of expression 


they cannot be surpassed by many similar productions in the language 


THE LIP AND THE HEART, 


One day between the Lip and the Heart The Heart to speak in vain essay’: 
A wordless strife arose, Nor could his purpose reach 
Which was expertest in the art His will nor voice nor tongue obeyed 
His purpose to disclose. His silence was his speech 
The Lip called forth the vassal Tongue, Mark thon their difference, child of earth 
And made him vouch—a lie! While each performs his part, 
The slave his servile anthem sung, N ll the lip can speal worth 
And brav’d the listening sky. The silence of the heart 


The next we consider even better than this: it ¢ mveys a beautiful and flatter 


ing sentiment in the most graceful style. 


TO E—— b— 

O! wherefore, Lady, was mv lot Thy thread, long! how short 1 n 

Cast from thy own so far? Mine spent—th carce begun 
Why, by kind Fortune, live we no Alas! n ean en 

Beneath one blessed star ? Phe tissa to ON} 
For, had thy thread of life and mine 

but side by side been spun, But, take my blessing onthy na 
My heart had panted to entwin Phe bles 0 sir 

The tissue into one. No’ from ) i" t} 

oT Ae rig 

And why should time conspire A thread un » beside of thin 

To sever us in twain ? By fairy fi pt 
And wherefore have I run my race And hol nde shall soon ent 


’ 


And cannot start acain The suc into ON 
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2.—A Primary Aritrumetic;: combining Mental with Written Exercises: 
introductory to the Elementary Arithmetic. By Geo. R. Perkins, A. M 
Principal and Prof. of Mathematics, in the New York State Norma] 
School, and author of various Mathematical Treatises. Hartford: H. H 
Hawley § Co., Utica; Hawley, Fuller ¢ Co. 1850. 


Tuis book differs from ali others we know in several particulars. The result of 
this difference, we think, is to make it more practical. 

We first find the processes of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Divis- 
ion, taught mentally by a combination of examples and tables which mutually 
diminish much of the labor of memorizing by theintroduction of variety. Instead 
of the long and continuous Addition Table of Colburn, preceded by examples 
which require a thorough previous discipline, we have here the examples and 
tables given in the same lessons, and so arranged as to presenta gradual advance 
tothe mind of the beginner. The drilling in these four rules occupies the first 
sixty-six pages. 

Part I]. commences Written Arithmetic—giving unusual attention to the indis- 
pensable but much neglected subjects of Notation and Numeration. After this, 
follow the same ground rules, attended with careful definitions of terms; though 
we object entirely to the question and answer system, as tending to form a me- 
chanical habit of study. 

Part III. treats of Fractions; and none acquainted with the author’s admira- 
ble manner of teaching this portion of the Science, will need to be told that it is 
eminently happy and effective. He has also bestowed particular attention upon 
Decimals and Federal Money, thus actually in a great degree preparing the 
pupil for business before having entered upon the more tedious and formidable 
portion of Arithmetic. No one can fail to see the fitness of this arrangement. 
In furtherance of the same practical idea, he has also affixed the most common of 
the denominatorial Tables in use. 

Two general features we must not omit. The first, is the singular interest 
given to the exercises by a variety of forms, inducing anxiety of thought; 
and the second the notes interspersed through the work containing valuable hints 
for both teacher and pupil. 

These remarks and the result of a necessarily hearty examination ; and we 
are not so ignorant of the peculiarities of teaching as not to know that a work 
which aims our highest favor in the closet, forfeits it frequently in the class. The 
book being new, our opinion of it is merely theoretical, and may be erroneous: 
but such as it is, we give it. 


_ a eee 


3.—Crapman’s American Drawinc-Boox, No. 3. New-York: J. S. Red- 
field; Boston: B. B. Mussey § Co.; Cincinnati: J. A. & U. P. James. 


Drawinc has now come to be considered a braneh of elementary instruction 
that ought not to be confined to the studi and the higher schools ; which should 
be within the reach of all. This only can secure the development of the artistic 
genius of our country; much of which, hitherto, may have rested ‘ mute and in- 
glorioas’—leaving no impress upon the passing age. 
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The absence of those causes which waken the germ of taste, and the want of 
sudimental works to give those of a spontaneous self-vivifying birth, a proper di- 
rection, have done more for a practical crushing of the Spirit of Art than the iron 
Leel of physical or political despotism ; for despotism, in its perversity, has often 
sought in the impersonations of the pencil and the chisel, an immortality of fame 
as an offset against a life of infamy. 

In the third No. of the Drawing-Book, we have the science of Perspective 
treated in a manner at once plain and concise ; with illustrations which are beau- 
tifully adapted to their special design, and are as beautiful examples of the art of 
which they are the creation. Certainly, we have nowhere seen a work so well 
adapted to the purpose of exciting and gratifying a taste for drawing as the one 
before us; and really hope it may be brought into extensive use. 


4.—Tue Maipen ano Marriep Lire or Mary Powe t, afterwards Mistress 
Milton. Boston: E. Littell ¢- Co. 


We hail it as an auspicious sign that works of pure and quict character begin 
to divide the attention of community with the gaudy and hollow fictions which 
have inundated the land. To see public taste running after such monstrous crea- 
tions, is a sight we trust to be spared from long witnessing as we have done for the 
last few years; we trust the time is not far distant when the ephemeral trash of 
the cheap shops may give place to a more solid and really useful article. 

We have been encouraged, as we said, by seeing the interest manifested in such 
works asthe present ; for we regard Mary Powell as one of the most chaste and 
improving fictions of the age. At the time of its re-publication in the Living 
Age, it was extensively copied into the best journals in the country, and enjoyed 
an unexpected popularity ; and this fact, we presume, has caused its issue as a 
separate work. ‘This circumstance, more than almost any other, has occasioned 
the reflection with which we commenced. 

The story purports to be the history of Mistress John Milton, and this alone 
would give it interest in the eyes of all admirers of the great bard. But the style 
of the narrative is sufficiently unique to heighten this interest—it being entirely 
a diary, in which the incidents are related in the entries made from time to time 
as they occurred. The style is a fine imitation of the language of the period—the 
spelling and idioms being given with much skill. But the charm of the work 
consists in ite fine tone and beautiful sentiment—just such as we would suppose 
t characterize a well-educated girl unacquainted with the evil aspects of human 
nature as found in the miserable crowds of life; one with a taste refined by the 
exclusive associations of an intelligent family circle, and judicious reading. Such 
a character is fitly described in the pure Saxon language of the work. We wish 
that the belles and beaux of society might not only read, but study it ; the one to 
show them their own gross moral deformity ; and the other to open their eyes to 
che really attractive and desirable in woman. 
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5.——-Tue Lives or Heren Jewett anp Ricnarp P. Rosinson. By the Edits, 
of the New York National Police Gazette. New York: Sold by Book 
sellers throughout the United States. 


Sucu is the title of a work which comes to us by mail; bearing on its title page 
the imprint of no publishing house, but having on the cover that of Stratten « 
Bainard, Cincinnati. 

We need not say what is the general character of the book; its name implies 
sufficiently that it is a novel of the lowest modern order; or the lowest at least, 
which dares to circulate openly and call itself at all respectable. 

Of its comparison with others of the same kind, we can say but little from ow 
own knowledge; but from the notices of it we find in other journals, and a few 
pages we have read for ourselves, we judge it to be one of the worst forcible and 
interesting in style, and crowded with incidents of peculiar charm to vulgar and 
vitiated tastes. And to make the matter worse, the whole thing is whitewashed 
ver with that morality of Satan which it has become so common to lavish i: 
such works, and which is of a sort sufficiently plausible to impose upon people o: 
weak conscience or virtue, and persuade them that both the author in writing, and 
the reader in devouring, the corrupting details, are doing Heaven and the world 
zood service. 

Asa specimen of the fascination such books exert upon one class of minds—and 
that but too fair a type of many--we have hardly had an opportunity of trans 
eribing the title-page for this notice ; for scarcely was the wrapper removed, befor 
we were vociferously beseiged for its loan; and notwithstanding a prompt end 
decisive refusal, and a statement of our intention never to permit it to pass fro 
our hands, the individual in question had the hardihood to enter our sanctum 
our absence and bear it of. When the appetite becomes so uncontrollable as 1 
render those to whom we look for better things, insensible to principles of cor 
mon courtesy and honesty, we believe it high time to look to the causes. 


We can but regret to see journals for whose conductors, personally, we hav 


the highest respect,speaking of this and similar works in the most complimentary 
+ erie If the Pr vill oe . le TSmace 24 " ‘ . 2 4 he ereati ane 
vermis. ; Uli ress W persist in lenaing ts councenance to the creation an 
vending of such wares, we must not wonderif every dav increases the amou 


ek . 
f material from which they are made. 


\—Tue Norru Barrisn Review. for November BLackwoop’s [EpINBURG!! 


NIAGAZ .} + fo? Decembe 


alway ves us pleasure to call publie attention to the standard English Rh 
views re-pn Nished by) \lessrs, Leonard Secoit & Co.. New York. So diilerent 
hey from the mass of periodicals throughout the country, that we feel i 
rt of duty which the friends of Litera owe to its | ests, to omit no reas 
ib of showing the contras 
l h url s, we have th tro! thou Nt tlre deepest ré search, t 
most elaborate eloquence of the best living British writers. It will not do to at- 
Lil ' 


? 7 o,° 9 . ] . p ¢ 
| 1] In because voev are I} Lis: well know ng, as 


1 Literature is but an elder child of British parentage, being as y' 
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nly in its teens ; and that it is vain to hope to endow it with the grace and vigor 
f that parent, without a due discipline in all thing's which produce erace and vigor 
That these elements exist, in a remarkable degree, in the works in question, we 
ly not care to argue ; for any person not to be aware of the fact, reveals an ignor 
mee which few will acknowledge. 
They embrace a scope of opinions which sufficiently guaranty to their readers 

xemption from any unavoidable prejudices ; the ultra-conservatism of Blackwood 
\ d the London being neutralized by the radicalism of the We stminster and the 
Edinburgh, and each keeping a strict eye to the church influences of the North 
British. Thus, with all reasoning men, the best possible opportunity is presented 
lor a discrimination of truth, and an appreciation of the eobweb fallacies of sects 
and parties, a8 such. 

Of the present Nos. of the two commencing this notice, we will briefly speak. 
The North British contains ten articles and reviews, all able in their way, 
yong which we would especially recommend one on the Jrish Poor Law; a 


autiful physical and metaphysical cssay on the systems and connections of Locke 


1 Syd nham: astrong but ultra article on Robert Owen and his theory ; a 
al examination of Shakspeare’s crities; a disquisition on the Temporal Su- 
remacy of the Pope—about as practical as such polemics are usually made; and 
i Review of Humboldt's Aspects of Nature in Different Lands, highly interest 
mproving. 
Blackwood has less of variety than usual, but more of solidity. There is a 
red monetary article, to commence with: continuations of two serial tales; a 
uidensed history of Spain under Narvaez and Christina; a sort of statistical 
hiliy against Free Trade; aad a most singular and impressive article entitled 


a) 
pi 
The Vision of Sudden Death: a continuation of a former one, and most exsi! 
preaated by being read. 


rhe aeents for, Svracuse are Sropparp & Babcock. 


—LITreL.’s Livinc AGer, 

Contixves the same critical and high-toned journal it has always been, at tl: 
same time that it introduces an occasional new feature of interest. One of the 
lore recent is a judicious gleaning from Punch—that wittiest and wisest of lite- 
rary Clowns—both of ‘illustrations and articles. 

We can do nomore than reiterate our unqualified approbation of the work, and 
ommend it heartily to favor. 

Terms, $6,00 per annum. Published weekly by E. Littell & Co., Boston 


\—Mrs. Wuirrensey’s Macazine ror Morners. Mrs. A. G. Whitlelsey, 

Editor. New York: Published by Henry M. Whittelsey. 

We have the January and first number of a well printed magazine with the 
‘bove title. It will only be necessary to say to those acquainted with the Moth- 
rs Magazine. that Mrs. Whittelsey has entirely relinquished her charge of that 
periodical, and will devote herself to the new one. If she shall make it ae valua 


U2. L, 4 
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ble a work as was the other—and she can hardly fail to do so—the enterpris; 
must be successful. 
The Terms are $1,00 per annum, in advance. 





?.—New York Ecrectic Mepicat anp Suraicat Journat. Edited by S. H 
Potter, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Syracuse. 

Tue December and January Nos. of the Journal come tegether—making 
double No., and one of far more interest than any of its predecessors. 
We have before had occasion to speak of it, commending its tone and general 


a 


character; and we would now say that its constant improvement from the time 


of commencement give the best possible assurance of the ability and enterpris 


of its management, and their appreciation by the Public. 


Terms, $1,00 per annum, in advance. 





\0.—Tue New Graerenserc Water Cure Reporter. Henry Foster, M.D 

Editor, Utica; Published by R. Holland. 

Tus able advocate of Hydropathy enters with the January No. upon its second 
volume. We are pleased to observe in it evidences of popularity with the disci- 
ples of its peculiar system,—a popularity we think it deserves, as there is within 
our knowledge but one other periodical of the same class equally worthy ot 
support. 

Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 








11.--ANprews’ Lire In New York. 
A large and superior specimen of the Flash order; well printed, and filled 
with news and tales and scraps very likely to prove interesting to the general 
reader. Still, we dislike that portion of the design which anticipates regaling the 
public with highly wrought pictures of immorality and: vice ; being convinced 
that such lessons inculeate epposite principles from those ostensibly designed. 
Published, at $3,00 per annum, by Ward, Greeley & Co., 8 Ann St. N. ¥ 








i2.--Tue CHronorress, 

Sven is the title of a small quarto of eight pages which comes to us from 
New York. The selected matter shows excellent taste, and the editorial is writ- 
ten with a pungency which quite wins our heart. Though of modest dimensions, 
ve must remember, 













* A pepper-corn is very small, but seasons every dinner 
More than all other condiments, although ‘tis sprinkled thinner.’ 


Published weekly by Alba Honeywell, 142, Nassau St. New York. Terms, 
L.fty cents a year, in advance. 
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Wuar can be fitter, after the toil and care of preparing each No. of wie —..i0N 
for publication,than to withdraw for awhile to some snug corner like this, to enjoy 
a brief reunion with correspondents and readers? bringing such trifles for their 
acceptance as may not have seemed appropriate to a more ambitious place, and 
begging their acceptance simply because they are so brought. We do not propose, 
like some of our neighbors, loading our table with rare delicacies, or dazzling the 
sight with costly souvenirs ; had we the taste, we lack the affluence of thought, to 
do so, We would bring simply a few fruits, or perchance a handful of flowers, 
as tokens of friendship and esteem; satisfied that if these are not acceptable as 
such, none others would be, 

Perhaps we are a little old-fashioned in this matter, but we certainly feel as 
though every reader were a friend, and therefore entitled to an interchange of 
friendly sympathies. Who can read, week after week, or month after month, the 
pages prepared expressly for their amusement and instruction, and not feel that 
there is a tie woven by the communion? It may be indefinite—it may be weak ; 
this will depend upon the character both of the journal and the reader, At all 
events, we feel that our readers are friends, and as such we would ocasionally say 
to them words which cannot be said in business notices or labored articles. Be- 
sides, there are many personal acquaintances to whom our spirit longs to go out 
with each No. for a renewal of old friendships, and whose kindly sympathies have 
ever been with us to encourage and sustain. How pleasant to fancy that we are 
meeting these, again, in our corner, and briefly living over scenes never to be for- 
gotten. 

At this spot, we invite our correspondents monthly to assemble, and join in the 
simple cordialities of the occasion. It will be a sort of fancy ball to most of you, 
where you know each other only by external symbols, and can extend or withhold 
cordialities, as you may choose. And here shall we garner such tokens of your 
regard as may be offered, thus making it a temple sacred to friendship. 

And hither, too, would we invite the attention of such of our brethren of the Press 
as have before manifested, or shall hereafter feel, interested in our labors. There 
are numbers of those in the newspaper line, for whom we have already learned 
to feel a high respect ; and we trust that our having stepped a little aside from the 
id path, will not bar us from any return of that feeling where it might otherwise 
have been extended. 

This, then, shall be our Salutatory to all. We come before you and display 
the result of our month’s labor ; and this done, we retire to our corner and enjoy 
our reunion with such as may honor it with their smiles. 
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To CorresPonpDeNtTs. 
‘Strance Tuoveuts.’ 
We have read it with great pleasure, honoring the manly sentiments aml 

joying its quaint conceits. Yet our friend will readily perceive that it is not adap: 





ed to the pages of a Magazine; at the time of writing, he doubtless had no id, 
of our proposed change, and intended it for the weckly, where, indeed, it wou): 
have been most appropriate. 


‘A Harry New Year.’ 
——Sucu is the motto; would that we could fitly deseribe the accompaning m 
mento. 

It came to us with a communication (as beautiful as itself, and as poetical 
two sweet geranium leaves—their stems interlaced with the sheet of note-pape: 
in which they were infolded, and above them, the words—* A Happy New Year. 
The exquisite taste of the gift itself, and its harmony with the not less happy 
sketch it aecompanied, render it, to our apprehension, the most beautiful and 
eloquent memorial of the kind we have ever seen. A simple ‘thank you,’ is a 
we need say in return for such a gift; the sincere words will express all that lan 
guage may. ‘The fullest return we can render for it, is to indicate its thoroug! 


appreciation. 





‘Our Arm Cuarr’ is pretty in sentiment, but destitute of character, Pas 
sages in it are decidedly good ; but as a whole, we are forced to decline it. As 


we know the writer has power, we hope to hear again from him. 


‘To a Sister.’ 





In rejecting a communication like this, we presume our own regret exceeds 
that of the writer. But the fact is, as we have been obliged to reiterate severa 
times, the writing of poetry demands not only genius, but industry and practice ; 
and we regard the last as being fully as essential as the first. The sculptor works 
for years on his statue—the painter on his picture. Is language, with its wealth 
of ideas and sentiments, a less delicate study than the marble or the canvas? 

sut to use language, does not inyply the necessity of rhyme or measure. Lig) 
and glorious as is the poet’s vocation, its power cannot be judged by length ot 
lines or facility of similar sounds. Many of our noblest poets have poured out thei 
finest inspirations in good, grammatical, free sentences ; witness the prose-poems 
of Richter, Lamartine, Bulwer and our own Longfellow, as found in Hyperion 
and Kavanaugh. And if we might venture a suggestion to our correspondent, 
whom we know to be a person of unusual powers, we would say, study poetry, 
and write prose; for you will thus combine the merits of both, and escape the 
strait jacket of poctical eriticism.—We shall be pleased to hear from you again. 


——Our friend B. of B. will rest assured that his favor was right welcome. 


Several articles we had intended for this No. are unavoidably crowded out. 





\ portion of our matter having been in type at an early date, other was subse- 
juently received, as the ‘ New Year’s Tree,’ and ‘ A Semi-Centenniad,’ which 
must be given this month if at all, 
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Deatu oF EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
__— WE are pained to chronicle the loss of one of the wor)d’s finest spirits—Ese- 
wezer Exxiot, the author of the ‘Corn Law Rhymes.’ IJt is not Manchester 
alone, nor England, which is a loser ; but the world of philanthropy—of poetry. 
EJliot was a poet of the People—one who had known and endured the evils ot 
poverty, and could feel for the sufferings of others as well as his own. Nor did 
his sympathy end in sighs; he brought to the work of correcting the abuses ot 
society, some of the strongest powers ever expended in the cause of humanity. 
His genuine manhood found vent in language of the keenest sarcasm, leveled at 
misused power. Probably no other agency has been so strong in procuring r 
dress of some of the greatest grievances of the English people, as that of his 
withering denunciations, clothed in the terse poetry of his ballads 


—Peace to his ashes ; his memory is immortal. 


Dr. Tuomas Dick. 
—Tuis celebrated Scotch essayist, is said to be in a condition of actual want. 
Owing to the liberal tendencies of his writings, the British government has denied 
him the pension usually allowed in such cases, and he is permitted to spend th 
evening of his life in penury. 

There are two practical reflections to be drawn from this circumstance, asid 
from the natural and inevitable sympathy it will excite ; first, the gross injust 
of the laws which deny to aman the profits on his book in a neighboring coun 
resulting from the want of an International Copy-right Law; and second, th 
danger of permitting religious intolerance to place its iron hecl upon liberty an 
right. The man whose works have been more extensively read in their own 
language than any similar ones whatever, and especially approved by clergymen 
and all ‘ntelligent pictists, on account of their admirable tendencies—is denied thi 
usual pittance doled out to superannuated authors, because he has not been ex 
clusively a champion of ‘ Our Chureh!’ It is the same spirit which has always 
persecuted the weak, and which ever will, in all denominations, where the lettet 
of the law is made paramount to its spirit. 

We are glad to learn that means are being taken to send relief from America, 
and trust that we may not show ourselves less than just, not to say generous 


towards a man to whom we owe so much. 


Mr. Martserv’s Rerorr. 

—WeE recommend to the sentiment-mad, who spend their nights over the 
horrors of French novels and still grosser American ones, and their days in sighing 
over their imaginary woes, to procure and read the report lately made to the 
Mayor of New York, by Mr. Matsell, Chief of Police. The simple facts ther 
stated, far outweigh, if rightly pondered, the elaborate fictions clad in yellow 
covers. Read it, ye whose tastes crave such aliment, and then, instead of vain 
tears, expend such labors as your own sphere may permit, in correcting the 
evils—only differing in magnitude and organization—which lurk, but half seen, 
around your own daily pathway. 
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Tne receipt of such Books will be here acknowledged, as, for want of tume v. 
*pace, cannot receive a more extended notice till a future No. 


D. APPLETON ¢ Co., 200 Broadway. N. York. 

Tue Sacrep Poets or ENGLAND AND America, from the earliest to the pre- 
sent time. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. Illustrated with fine steel engray- 
ings. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 552. 1850. 

Tue Four Gosrexs; arranged as a practical Family Commentary for every 
day in the year. By the author of ‘ The Peep of Day,’ ete. Edited, with an in- 
troductory Preface, by Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church in 
the City of New York. Illustrated with twelve highly finished steel engravings. 
1 vol. Svo. pp. 548. 1850. 

Ifearts anp Homes; or, Social Distinction. A Story. By Mrs. Ellis, au- 
thor of ‘ The Women of England,’ ete, ete. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 348 and 366. 1850, 

Hisroricat anp MisceLttangous Questions. By Richard Mangnall. First 
American, from the eighty-fourth London Edition, with large additions; em- 
bracing the Elements of Mythology, Astronomy, Architecture, Heraldry, ete. ete. 
Adapted for schools in the United States, by Mrs. Julia Lawrence. Embellished 
w ith numerous engravings on wood. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 388. 1848. 

A Practica, German Grammar ; or, a Natural Method of learning to Read, 
Write and Speak the German Language. By Charles Eichhorn. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 287. 1850. 

Exercises In Greek Prose Composition, adapted to the First Book of Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis. By James R. Boise, Professor of Greek in Brown University. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 185. 1850. 

Firesipe Fairies; or, Christmas at Aunt Elsie’s. By Susan Pindar. 1 vol. 
ISmo. pp. 205. 1850. 

Firesipe Srories. By Mrs, Ellis, author of * Hearths and Homes ;’ ‘ Wo- 
inen of England,’ ete. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 150. 1850. 

Louise ; or the Beauty of Integrity. 

Lives aNp Anecpores of Illustrious Men ; adapted for the amusement and in- 
struction of youth: comprising Oliver Cromwell, Hernando Cortez, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Adam Clarke, Sir Humphrey Davy, Lindley Murray, Baron Cu- 
vier, Rev. George Crabbe. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 180. 1850. 

MARY HOWITT’S TALES, 

Juvenite Days, and other Tales. pp. 184. 

Taxes aNp Stories for Boys and Girls. pp. 176. 

Juvenite TaLes anp Stories, pp. 212. 
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Books Received. 


Poputar Mora Tates for the Young. pp. 175. Each 1 vol. I8mo, 1850 
GaprieL: a Story of Wichnor Wood. By Mary Howitt. pp. 230. 1 vol. 


;8mo. 1850. For sale in Syracuse by Stoddard ¢- Babcock. 


FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., New-York 

Tue Constitution or Man, considered in relation to External Objects. By 
George Combe. Illustrated with twenty engravings. 1 vol. 12 mo. pp. 436, 1849 

Tue Princirces oF PuystoLocy applicd to the Preservation of Health and to 
the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M. D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen in Scotland, and consulting Physician to 
the King and Queen of the Belgians. With five wood cuts. To which is added 
notes and observations by O. 8, Fowler, Practical Phrenologist, &c. 1 vol. Smo, 
pp. 390, 1849. 

Tosacco; its History, Nature, and Effects on the Body and Mind. With th 
pinions of Rev. Dr. Nott, L. N. Fowler, Rev. Ilenry Ward Beecher, Hon 
Horace Greeley, Dr. Jennings, O. S. Fowler, Dr. R. T. Trall, and others. By 
Joel Shew, M. D., author of various works on Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure 
| vol. 18 mo. pp. 116. 1849. 

ManuaL For MaaGnerizine with the Vibrating Magnetic Machine, and for the 
uodynamice Treatment of Diseases ; with a brief Synopsis of Animal Magnetism 
Homeopathy, and Allopathy, with Anatomica! and other illustrations. By H. 1] 


Sherwood, M. D. Revised by his suceessors. Fourteenth edition. 1850. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 Pearl-st., New-Yori 

ResPirRATION, and its Effects; more especially in relation to Asiatic Cholera, 
and other Sinking Diseases. By Emma Willard, au:hor of * A Treatise on the 
Motive Powers whieh produce the Circulation ot the Blood,’ and various Historica! 
and Edueational works. 1 vol. 8 vo, pp. 64. 1549. 

Tue Practica, Frencu Reaver; or, a New Method of learning to Read, 
Write and Speak the French Language. By Norman Pinney, A. M. 1 vo! 
\2mo. pp. 400. 1849. 

Tue Procressive Frencu Reaper; suited to the gradual advancement of 
learners generally, and especially adapted to the New Method ; with Notes and 
a Lexicon. By Norman Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 277. 1850. 

Tue First Book 1n Frencu; or, a Practical Introduction to Reading, Wri- 
ting, and Speaking the French Language. By Norman Pinney, A. M. 1 vol, 
ISmo. pp. 55. 1849. 


LEAVITT, TROW & Co., 191 Broadway, New-York. 

Picciona, Par X.—B. Saintine, precede de Quelques Recherches Sur L’ Em- 

ploi du Temps dans les Prisons D'Etat par Paul L. Jacob, Bibliopole. Nouvelle 
Edition, Revue et Corrigee. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. 1849. 

Tue New Enouisn Sretiinc Book, of the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. 
WM. H. GRAHAM, Brick Church Building, New-York 
Poems or Renicren ann Society, by John Quincy Adams, eighth President 
of the United States, ete. ete. With Notices of his Life and Character, by John 
Davis and T. H. Benton. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 116. Muslin gilt. 1850, 




















56 Books Received. (Januar, 


Guitprorp; or, Tried by his Peers. A Novel. By J. A. Fraetas, author 
‘The Buckskin,’ ‘ Ethan Allen,’ ‘ Master of Langford. ‘The Fatal Legacy 


* The Cruiser,’ & ec. Octavo. 1549. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Coptous ano Crrrica, Enéuisnu-Latin Lexicon, founded on the Germia; 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Joseph Edmon 
Riddle, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; author of ‘ A Complete Latiy 
Kaglish Dictionary,’ &e., and the Rev. Thomas Kerehever Arnold, M. A., Rec 
if Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. First America; 
ldition, carefully revised, and containing a copious. Dictionary of Proper Names 

wii the best sourees. By Charles Anthon, L. L. D., Professor of the Greek an 
Latin Languages in Columbia College. New-York: Ilarper & Brothers, §» 
Cliff-st. 1 vol. royal Svo. pp. 754. 1849. For sale by L. W. Hatt, Syracus: 

Tur Law anp Practice or Justices or rue Peace, in their Miscellan 
Practice and Jurisdiction; together with more than Two Hundred Practi 


—y 
, OFS i t} 


, placed in connection with the subjects to which they relate. Dy Chest 


Hayden, Counsellor at Law. Albany: Little & Co., Law Booksellers, 55 Stat 
1 vol. &\ . Pp. boo, iso, 


Tue ConireciaTe, Scnoo., AnD Famity ]Itstory or ENGLAND, from 


arliest period to the eleventh year of the reign of Queen Victoria; containing 
Narrati f Civiland Military Transactions, and exnibiting a view of the Relicio; 
(; rnment and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commeree, Manners and Customs 


ete, of dhe different ie riods of Enelish History lby Edward Farr, F. S.A 
nuthor of * A Continuation of Tlume & Smollett.” * Ancient History, from various 
suthentic sources, both Ancient and Modern, * The History of Franee,’ ‘ Bib 


Diography,’ * The People of China,’ ete. ete., New-York: Gates, Stedman. & 


Co. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 528. 1849. 
enewuents or Moran Serence: By Francis Wavland, D. D., President o! 
. . . 
Drown University Abridged and adapted to the use of Schools and Academ 


by the Author. Twenty-sixth thousand. Revised. Boston: Gould, Kendal 
& Lincoln, 59 Washington-st. 1 vol. 1&8mo, pp. 272. 1849. 
sale yy Stoddard & Babeock, Syracuse. 
A Treatise ox Astronomy, Descriptive, Theoretical and Physical ;° designed 
Schools, Academies and Private Students. By H. N. Robinson, A. M., for- 
v Professor of Mathematies in the U.S. Navy: author of a Treatise on 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Natural Shilosophy, ete. Albany, Erastus IH. Pease & ¢ 


SZ State-st. Cincinnai: Jacob Ernst, No. 183 Main-st., 1 vol. Svo. pp. 22> 


Tus Invisisue Gextieman. By the author of ‘ Chartly, the Fatalist 7° ‘ The 
Robber,’ &e. Ke. New-York: Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings, 1. 
Nassau-st, 1849, 

Tur Pestic Epvucarion o¢ tur Peorne.—An Oration delivered before th 
ondaga Teachers’ Institute, at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 4th of October, 1S4 
ity Theodore Parker. Published by request. Tioston: Wm. Crosby & IEP 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Phrenological Journal. 


WS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six or more octavo pages, at One Dolla! 
l a year, in advance. 

loreform and perfect OURSELVES and our RACE, is the most exalted of all works. Todo this w 
must understand the HUMAN CONSTITUTION. This, PuRENoOLOGY, PuystoLoey, and Vira Maa 
vetism embrace, and hence fully expound all the laws of our being, conditions of happiness, ani! 
causes of misery. 

PHENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location of some phrenological faculty, illustrat 
.d by an engraving, or an article on their combinations; and also the organization and character ot 
ome distinguished personage, accompanied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on Physiog 
nomy and the Temperaments, 

Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 120 and 131 Nassan-st., N. York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


HE Water-Cure JouRNAL anp Heracp or Rerorms, is published monthly, at onr DOLLAR 
a year, in advance, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engravings, ex 
hibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Human Body; with familiar explanations, easily 
nderstood by all classes. P 
The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journan orHeautu, embracing the true principls ot 
Lire aND LoNeeEvity,has now been bctore the public several years. And they have expressed their 
roval of it by giving it a monthly circulation of upwards of Ten Thousand Copies. This Journal 
edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by numerous able contributors in various 
uts of our own and other countries. 





FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers. 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York 
co B. R. Pecx & Co., are our authorised Agents for Syracuse; Apriance, for Oswego; D 
{. Dewey, for Rochester; T. S. Hawks, for Buffalo; and all Booksellers, Postmastirs, and 
ichers, throughout the United States. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


NHE Subscribers having entered into partnership in the Nursery business under the above entitled 
{ firm, have now ready for sale, a very + xtensive stock of the most valuable kinds of FR UJT' 
REES, embracing most of the standard varieties, (inciucing those most highly approved and spe 
ally recommended by the late Pomological Conventions at New York and Buffalo ) which in v gor, 
riftiness and symmetry of growth, are not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in the 
ate. Having more than FoRTY ACRES now chiefly devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they 
‘prepared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, and on terms as reasonable, as any 
ier Nursery establishment here or eewhere, The superior quality of their Trees must continue to 
ommend them to amateurs, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to orchardists whose 
ef aim isto obtain such only as are healthy and vigorous. 
They have also a large supply of ORNAMENTAL TREES, and several thousands Seedling 
se Chestnut, at very moderate prices. 
Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees pac ked safely for transportstion to any di-tance. 
> Catalogues furnished Gratis, to all post Patp applications, and they may also be obtained, 
| orders left, at the Store of M. W. Hauchett, between the Rail Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP, 
WM. B. SMITH, 
J. C. HANCHETT. 





Syracuse, January, 1850. 


A CARD. 


YHE Subscribers grateful for past liberal patronage, beg leave to call the attention of their custom- 
ers and the public geverally, to their 


New Invoice of Winter Goods, 


received embracing all the various styles, &c., usually called for in this market. We keep no 
OND RAND Goops. Our Stock is wholly composed of the best qualities of Dru Geods, which 
| be sold as low as the same grade of goods cam be bought at any Houre in this City. 


SPENCER, DE WOLFE & SLOSSON. 


racuse, Jan. 1850, 
?” 1,000 pounds of live Genessee be. ‘ers for sale. 




















Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


CLARK'S DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
IKENESSES by the improved Daguerreotpye, of various sizes, and of the most dilicate exequ 
4 tion, may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, from 8, A. M.to5, P. M. 
Prices from $1 to $20. 
(Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Appafatus, and othe materials connected with the Art, con 
-tantly on hand, and forsale at New York prices: The above articles are selected with great care 


andi Ww arranted in all Cases. pa M. CLA RK, 
F. J. CLARK 


January, IR, 


PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
GRANITE H ALL, 


Over Longstreet & Ballard’s Clothing Store, Syracuse, N. Y. 
{EER & BENEDICT are now prepared to execute Like nesses by the improved Daguerreotype, 
I all the various sizes, that shall be equal in delicacy of tone, and brilliancy of finish, to any in the 


State 
PRICE, FROM $1 TO 825. 

(i. & B. have at great expense procured from Germany, one of Voetlander’s celebrated larze size 
lostruments, which they believe to be equal, if not superior, toany ever imported. Specimen pic 
tures execated with this instrament can be seen at their Rooms. 

Rooms open trom & o’clock, A. M., to 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Instruction given in all the latest improvements of the art, and apparatus furnished, if desired, on 


» most reasonable terms. W. H. MW. GEER. 
Pr. W. BEN®DICT. 


DENTAL SURGERY, BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 


Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Car House. 
T SE in want of the aid of a dentist, are invited to call and examine specimens of work which 
will b+ warranted to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all, 
C2 Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire sets of TEETH on plate, that he will 
n order to obviate the inconvenience which people experience from going without teeth 3 or 6 
months, Which is necessary before inserting the permanent set,) furnish them with a temporary set free 
trom expense, until the set is inserted. 


Syracuse, January, 1850, 

\ G. McGLASHAN & Co., respectfully announce to their friends, patrons and the publi 
fe generally, that they have removed their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
reatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to execute 

Book Binding in all its various Brarches, 

Including Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, etc. ete. 
\lso, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, Plank Books of evers 
deseription. Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted to be durable, 


N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and public Libraries, Music, X&c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 


“vracnse, Januarv, 1850. CHAS. A. FOCKE., 
CITY BOOK BINDERY, 
STAR BUILDINGS, SYRACUSE. 
| L.ANK Books, ruled and bound to any pattern desired. Magazines, Pamphlets, old Books, and 
all other jobs bound to order. An assortment of Blank Books on sale at small prices. 
January, 1850. 


TS Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very extensive assortment of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks. Fancy Goods, &c. 
Being extensively engaged in the importation of Watch movements and casing the same with Gold 
ind Silver, we are enabled to sell at the /owest New York prices. 
Jewetry we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby saving at least the New York Jobbers’ profit 
We have a large manufactory where Sitver-Ware of all kinds is made equal to any this side of 
the Atlantic and of Og" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 
Srecractes.— The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and sixteen other counties in this State, 
for the sale of Burt's Perioscopic Spectacles, the beét glass now made. 
CcLocks of all descriptions and warranted good time keepers. 


PLATED & BRITANNIA WARE OF ALL KINDS. 
Fancy Goons of every description usually kept in Stores of this kind. 
Cp” We wish it to be understood that we will not be undersold. £3 
N. B.—Watebes and Jewelry repaired by skilful workmen. 


WILLARD & HAWLEY, 
Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 








Hawley, Fuller g Co.’s Publi®ations. 


Perkins’ Mathematical Series, 
Published by 


HAWLEY, FULLER & C0., UTICA. 


PERKINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


This work is just published, containing 160 pages, designed to precede 

PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
= has recently been revised and considerably enlarged. The clearness and conciseness of i: 
les have secured for ita very extensive circulation. 37 1-2 cents 


PERKINS’ HIGHER ARITHMETIC, . 
Has also been revised, and abont seventy pages of additional matter have been inserted. It de 

velops the higher principles of Arithmetic more fully than any other book before the public, 75 

cents. 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 
Prepared e xpre sssly for Common Schools, andby the best teachers pronounced * admirably adapte: 
to that purpose.’’ 75 cents. 
PERKINS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
Embracing, besides the elementary principles, the Theorem of Sturm, and the higher parts usual 
ly taught in Colleges. A revised, enlarged and im proved edition recenjly published. 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical Applications—lately poblished, and distinguished from all former text books o 

Geometry, by applying the principles to practice, as fast as they are explained. $1.00, 

Teachers wishing to make arrangements for the introduction of these works, are requested to a: 


dress 
JOUN PERKINS, Utica 
These works are second to none in merit. Jiundreds of Recommendations have been receiv: 
from the best Teachers of New York and New England. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS 


HESE well known Maps have recently been revised and improved. The Revised Edition cor 
tains 8 separate Maps, or 15 squares or sheets. All of which are printed on fine paper, beaut 
fully colored, substantially backed with cloth, and bound with tape. 

02 Only set needed in a School. Price, including Port Folio and Manual of Geography, $8,(") 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY—(A Key to the above.) 

Contains the above Maps in Miniature, Descrivtive Grograpny of each Grand Division, an 
each State of the Union; to which is added a PRoNouNcING GLossaRy oF aBour 700 GroGRs 
PHICAL NAMES. Price, 3734 cents. 

wit h a set of these M: aps in the School Room, and a copy of the Manual in the hands of eac! 
member of the Class, the study of Geography can be made complete on the OUTLINE SysTEM 


4 JOHN PERKINS, Uties 


’ ’ ~ 7 YO , Tr MIng ra 
WINCHESTER’S SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 
MBRACING the Primary, or First Book and Nos. 1, 2and3. These Books contain instru 
tion for both teachers and scholars, besides guides for the scholar in every alternate column 
The 4th Book is for ladies’ use, and takes the place of the 3d to complete the course. 
Price of Primary Book,..........8 cents; Nos. ], 2, 3 and 4, each,.......... 1234 cents 


Winchester’s System of Book-Keeping. 


By Sincere Entry—Embracing the Journal and Ledger, each of which contain instructions to 
the scholar for opening and keeping accounts, besides a sufficient quantity of fine writing paper 
properly ruled and prepared, for carrying out the instructions. Also, the Tracners’ Guipr, con 
taining instructions as above, and in which the blanks are filled up; forthe use of the Teacher 
only. The more these works are used the better they are liked—the circulation is large and fast in 


creasing. 
Joarnal,. o++ee+25 cents; Ledger,..........25 cents; Guide,.........-25 cents, 
Dovs.e Extry— Jn same plan. 


30 cents; Guide (bound)...60 cents. 
JOHN PERKINS, Agent, Utics. 


ie SERIES OF READERS 


EACHERS wishiag to make arrangements for the introduction of these well known and valu 
able Works, are requested to address 
JOHN PERKINS, Utica 


Journal,..........30 cents; Ledger,......... 


Mr. Perkins is also Agent for MITCHELL’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS, Pil 
MARY GEOGR. aPHY and new QUARTO INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 











Huntington ¢ Savage's Publications. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, & Dealers in all kinds of 


STATIONERY, 
216 Pearl Street, New York, 


NOLICIT the attention of School Committees, Superintendents, Principals of Academies, Hig: 
b Schools, and Teachers generally, to the following Text Books. 

Impressed with the value and importance of the progress made in public instruction daring the 
past five years, they have determined to spare no expense in making every book on their list wha: 
the highest standard requires. ‘To this end several of their most important works have been recent), 
revised with all the additions which new discoveries and the advanced state of our Schools and Aca 
demies demand. Among these are Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, National Geography, an 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Mattison’s Astronomical Maps. 

Fixteen in number, each 3 4334 feet, on rollers and put up in a neat case for Schools and Acs 
demies. These maps illustrate the mechanism of the Heavens as fully and clearly as the best geo 
graphical map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 


Eighth Ed. of Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy. 


13mo. Illustrated by the above sixteen Maps, transferred to its pages in miniature, in the fines: 
style of Wood Engraving ; the text being a simple, clear, and full description of the Maps, adapting 
this noble science to the comprehension of the child twelve years of age, and yet with sufficient oi 
mathematical elements to fit it for collegiate classes to precede the study of higher works. 

** Every fact of interest, every period, distance and proportion is given, and all the abstruse pro}) 
lems are carefully discussed and explained in a clear, simple, and popular style.’’— Literary Worl: 

** This work has made the subject more clear to our minds than any other we have ever looked in 


to.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 
With Celestia! Atlas. A New and Revised Edition, inclading an Appendix of the Elements of 


Planetary Astronomy. IIlustrated by New Cuts. 
All the errors arising from new discoveries and new classifications have been corrected in this ed: 


uon. 


Mitchell's Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 

Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens revised and improved ; with a New Star Chart, com 
prising all new discoveries, by Professor O. M. Mircnet, of the Ciacinnati Observatory. 

For several years past Prof. Mitchel has been co-operating with the leading Astronomers and Ob 
servatories of Europe, in the use of his grent refractory telescope in verifying new discoveries and in 
classifying the stellar heavens. This Star Chart embraces 27 maps, quarto, and embodies all their re 
sults. The volume is interspersed with notes, giving full directions for the use of the telescope an‘ 
the locality and time of observing every object. It contains also every new fact in thescience. Sev 
eral New England Colleges have adopted it. This series of astronomical works is deemed by the 
first + 0 oe scholars the most complete and intrinsically valuable elementary course ever giv 
en to the public, 


SERIES OF BOOKS BY 8S. G. GOODRICH, A. M. 
National Geography. 


Quarto. New and greatly improved Edition, with 60 colored Stylographic Maps and Globe Ma; 
One of the best Geographies now published. 


Peter Parley’s New Geography for Beginners. 


In stiff covers. 


Pictorial Histories. 

UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GREECE AND ROME, 12mo. Fron 
350 to 400 pages each: by 8. G. Goopricu. Blending in their arrangement, in the most admirab! 
mannef, Chronology and Geography, and fully illustrated by portraits of the distinguished men of the 
period treated. , 


Webster's Dictionary. 

UNIVERSITY, HIGH SCHOOL, PRIMARY, PRONOUNCING AND POCKET 
EDITIONS. Since the publication of the anabridged large quarto edition in one volume, these 
several forms have been thoronghly revised and conformed, ia all respects, to the quarto, by Wa. G 
Wenster, Esq., son of the Author, and Professor Cuauncey A. Goopricn, of Yale College 
This Work has already been adopted as the standard in the Public Schools of New York, Brookly» 
and Philadelphia, and the circulation of these forms of the Work is very rapidly extending. 









































Huntington ¢& Savage’s Publications. 





Mrs. Lincoln's Botany. 
New Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Chemistry. 
New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Botany for Beginners. 


An Introduction to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, for the use of Commoa Schools. 1 vol. 1&mo. 


Phelps’ Chemistry for Beginners. 


Designed for Common Schools. 1 vol. 1&mo. 


Phelps’ Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 


Same size. 


Phelps’ Geology. 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 


By ApranaM Mitts, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. The only edition which received the last re 
vision of the author and the best edition for all our High Schools and Colleges. 


Pinney’s French Books. 

FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. 18mo. 180 pages. FIRST BOOK WITH KEY. Imo 
1) pages. PINNEY’S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 12mo. 400 pages ; and KEY 
TO PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 1&mo. 180pp. 

These are the best works now aes for learning the French Language. The general plan is 
that of Manesca, but more simple in its details and better adapted to the modern methods of instruc 
tion. The author commences with the simplest elements of the language, and advances, one by one, 
through all the parts of speech. Each lesson is an actual conversation in the language, and these ar 
progressive and systematic. ‘The lessons are more elaborate and of greater length as the more difficult 
parts of speech and the peculiarities of the language, are separately brought to view. And while fa- 
miliarity with the principles of the language is one of the first objects of the series, the lessons answer 
more nearly to a series of conversations with the educated native French than those of any works of 
the kind yet published. These are rapidly taking the place of similar treatises wherever they becom: 
known. 

Professor Wneaton, of Harvard University, says of the Teacher—“ It is an improvement on thos 
works of a similar nature heretofore published, anu has several advantages over them.’’ 

Professor C. Le Feber, of New-York, expresses the most decided opinion in its favor, and says hy 
has adopted it in his private instruction, and in all the schools in which he is engaged. Professor 
Drovtn, of Philadelphia, says—** Pinney’s Practical French Teacher is better calculated than any 
other manual to impart rapidly to the student a knowledge of the French language, both written and 
spoken. 

Rev. Husparp WINsLow, of Boston, Principal of Young Ladies’ Select S8choo!,Bowdoin Plac« 
says, he gives it the decided preference over any other he has used ; he says further, that no teacher 
will use it without feeling grateful to its author for doing so valuable a service for all who desire a 
knowledge of the French language. Seventy young ladies are now using it in his school. Professor 
De LarLace says, he has introduced it with great success, and that it combines many advantages 
over Manesca and others; and he heartily recommends it to teachers of French throughout th 
United States, It is also strongly recommended by the Principals of a large number of the first aca 
demies in the United States. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


: , ° 
Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 

I2mo. 280 pages. The lessons of this work are also progressive in their character. It is a selection 
from the best French Classics in Prose and Verse, and is designed to accompany the First Book in 
French and Practical French Teacher. It contains an explanation of the idiom and a French Dic 
tionary at the end of the volume. These works form a very perfect series. 


Scribner's Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Companion, and 
Scribner's Engineer’s, Contractor's, & Surveyor’s Pocket Table- 
ook. 

These volumes, both in plain binding and in Morocco tucks and gilt edges, are among the best 
standards of works of this kind. 
Preston's Book-Keeping, 

Double and Single Entry ; PRESTON’S Interest Table, 6 per cent. and 7 per ccnt., large and 
abridged editions. 
Hazen’s Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


This work has been cordially approved by Profesor Wester, of the New-York Free Academy 
and other distinguished teachers. 











Gates, Stedman & Co.'s Publications, &c. 3 


To School Teachers, and the Friends of Education, generally i 


GATES, §TEDMAN & CO., 


a Nassau st., New Yor«, 


JUBLISH this day, Thorsday, July 5th, The Primer and First Reader of the NATURAL gs; ? 
RIES OF READING BOOKS, by Ouiver B. Prerce. a 

** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. : 

Also,an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. a 


fF" Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call and receive copies for exar 
tion. 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will send, post paid, their post-office, 
dress, shall receive gratis, through the mail, copies of the above, subject only to postage, which o: 
Prime (bound) is 41-2 cents; on the First Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 21-2 cents. 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and will be sent on the same terms as: 
above. Postage about 10 or 12 cents probably. 

The following rare some of the features of ‘‘ The Natural Series,’’ when complete. Especial ary 
tion is solicited to the plan of teaching the right pronunciation of words, (without continual ; 
ence to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a person to be required to « 
one-half in going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to 
right road. 

1. The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 pages. 

If. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 pages. 

IIL. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cuts—in press. 

[V. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 

VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 

The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning the alphabet. Following tx 
phabetical exercise- are X XXIV. easy lessons in Spelling a and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns 0g co-rectly the principles of Orthoepy a: 
Orthogr aphy, | by the sam lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speakers and wr 


%? 


ers of the day. 

By the varions primary works, from the first writing of the language down to the present time 
learner has been taught to pronounce [°g” incorrectly 4 3 various classes of words, but esx 
that very numerous class having the termination ed, not spoken asa separate syllable ; aslov-ed, prov 
ed, knock-ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such words as just indicated, finds, 
to his perplexity and discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must: 
unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, dovd, not lov ed ; provd,not prov-ed ; nm 
not knock-ed; dashi, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, first; and not the wrong afterwer 

It is belfeved that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free, easy and natural style of 
cution in the progressive tyro, and will naturadize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader, 

It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated m their intellectual character, than ot 
simpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive in their mor 


‘SURGEON DENTISTS. 


iv JAMES CHANDLER & SON, are well prepared to insert entire sets of ARTIFICIA 

Feet, so perfectly adapted to the mouth, as not to be distinguished from the natural. Tx 

are as useful, as beautiful, are as inc orruptible as the fine gold on which they are set. For ski 

all operations of Dental SurGery, they invite comparison with any work in the country. 
Rooms, No. 8, Franklin Buildings, up stairs. 
Syracuse, January, 1850. 
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now in common tse, 


fone 


MUSIC STORE. 


A* sLEN & HOUGH, dealersin Music and Musical Instruments, Corner of Salina an 
Washington Street, opposite the Rail Road Depot. Piano Fortes from the best manufacturer 
—all warranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, Pond & Co., and Wm. Ha 
& Son’s Brass Instruments, Violins, Fintes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other ‘approved Instru 
ments, Sheet Masic, Instruction Books for ali Instruments, and, in short, every thing that am" 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York prices. 
Syracuse, January, 1350. aa 


PHYSIC AND SURGERY. 
R. THOMAS SPENCER, Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner of Warren and Canal ss 
‘Syracuse, N.Y 








- THAYE R, Artist. "Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina Street, 
e cuse, N, 








D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 





Pay A CRRA tg 


TEXT BOOKS 
vrOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, 220 Broadway, New York. 


ALS I. FRENCH. 


— 
— 
° ’ 


“OLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. $1. 

ye FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cents. 

ne FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. 12mo. $1. 

)LLENDORFF'S Elementary French Grémmar. By Greene. I6mo. 38 cents; with Key, 0 
vents, 


\LLENDORFF’S New Metho! of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. 31. 


KEY to ditto. 75 cents. 
ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 75 cents. 
 sURRENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. I2mo. $1 50. 
ws a VALUE’S New and Easy System of Learning French. I2mo. (Ja Press. ° 
e ? VEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. lvol. &vo. To mateh 
‘‘ Adler's German Lexicon. (/n Press.) 
3 II. GERMAN. 
4 (DLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. $1. 
4 GERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities 
3 | vol. large 8vo. $5. 
4 EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar I[2mo. 8&1. 
2 ILLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning German. Edited by G. J, Adler. I2mo. $1 50. 
i Il. ITALIAN. 


FORESTUS Italian Reader. 12mo. $1. 
ILLENDORFE’S New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. Foresti. I2mo. $1 50. 


KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 


IV. SPANISH. 
LLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Simonne. 
I2mo. $1 50 
KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 
PALENZUELA’S New Grammar on the Ollendorff System, for Spaniards to Learn English. 
In Press.) 
VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 1I2mo. $1 25. 


VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Book ; of Conversasions in English and Spanish, 18mo. 





J cents, 
| 5 t , . "prvyrg sy rrr 7 . . . 4 . . . . . 
a ¥ ‘ELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English and Spanish Diction 
. BR: 


wy. Large 8vo. To match ‘* Adler’s German Lexicon.’’ (Jn Press.) 





j (MEARLY READY.) 
3 VY. VALUE’S OLLENDORFYF. 
n Z ANEW METHOD OF LEARNING T.O 


: fe READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE AND SPEAK 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Dp al . " . . , 
receded by a Treatise on French Pronunciation, by which that dificult part of a spoken 
language can easily be acquired in 12 Lessons. 

Toeeruer witn a Commerctat Corresronpence a Cometete GRaMMaTicaL 
Syyvopsis, anp a Correcr Inpex. 


1 Volume. 12mo. 











D. Appleton &- Co.’s Publications. 





~ PROFESSOR MANDEVILLE'S READING BOOKS, — 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 220 Broadway, N.Y. 


I. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 10 cents. 
Il. SECOND READER. 17 cents. 
These two Readers are formed substantially on the same plan; and the second is a continuation 
f the first. The design of both is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation oj 
words, with a knowledge of their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are introduced suc 
cessfully, beginning with the articles ; these are followed by the demonstrative pronouns; and these 
again by others, class after class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence have been separately 
considered ; when the common reading lesson begin ; 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but adds largely to the g 
mount of information. The ehild is here alse taught to read writing as well as printed matter: ang 
in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed to the different ways in which sentences are 
formed and connected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them isdelivered. All who 
have examined these books, have pronounced them a decided and important advance on every other 
of the same class, in use. 
fil. THIRD READER, 25 cents, 

IV. FOURTH READER. 371-2 cents. 

In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil acquainted with the meaning and 
functions of words, and to impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; the lead- 
ing design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the Thin 
Reader opens with a series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing numerous exam 
ples for practice on the elementary sounds (including errors to be corrected), and on the different 
movements of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and by the passions. The 
habits formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under 
ntelligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirmation in the reading lessons which: 
follow in the same book and that which succeeds, 

lhese lessons have been selected with special reference te the following peculiarities : 

1. Co loqui il character. 

2. Variety of sentential structure. 

2. Variety of subject matter, 

4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil’s mind ; and, as far as possible. 

5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READING. 75 cents. 
Vi. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. $1. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and voca 
powers of the pupil. 

Tue Course or Reapina comprises three parts: the first part containing a more elaboraty 
description of elementary sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, than was 
deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indispensable ; part second, a complete classification 
ind description of every sentence to bs found in the English, or any other language ; examples ol 
which in every degree of expansion from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 
uidueed, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar de livery as well as structure, 
both are learned at the same time: part third, paragraphs ; or sentences in their connection unfoid 
iug general thoughts, as in the common reading books. 

It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in pédet taint 

mprise some of the finest gems in the language ; a. tinguished alike tor beauty of thought an i ta 
cility of diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ** elegant ex 


” 





Che ELements or Reaptna anp Oratory closes the series with an exhibition of the whole 
theory and: art of Elocution, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications of sentences 
ilready referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctua- 
tion and delivery dedaced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected pieces for sentential 
inalysis and vocal practice. ‘ 

Tux Resvvr. The student who acquaints hithself thoroughly with the contents of this book, 
will, as numerous experiments have proved : 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name at a glance ; 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper panctuation ; 

4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give itsproper delivery. ' 

Such are a few of the general characteristics of the series of school books which the publishers now 
offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common school and academic education, : 

N. B. The punctuation in all these books touforms to the sense and proper ‘lelivery of every sen- 
tence, and is a guide to »oth. Whena departure from the proper punctuation occurs, the proper 
delivery is indicated. Asrcading books are usually punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that chil- 
dren should learn to read it at all. 

*,* The above series of Reading Books are already very extensively introdaced and commended 
by the most experienced Teachers in the country. *‘ Prof. Mandeville’s system is eminently origr 
nal, scientific, and practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to supercede at once all oth 
ers.”’ 

CP” A large discount made from the above prices. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


+ 4 4 all 


Our Syracuse eine who have Giitnits been supplied 
through the Post Office, will hereafter find their Nos. at Palm- 
er’s News Room, unless they express a preference for the 


forner mode. 





Delay of the January No. 


Tus was owing to a necessity for procuring additional 
material for its execution, and is tairly chargeable upon the 
type jobbers. After the issue of the next No., we think we 
shall be able to get it out promptly by the Ist of each month. 

Tus No. is not a fair specimen of what the Union will be, 
from the fact that the change has involved a revolution in 
our business arrangements; and consequent confusion.— 
Some type, not quite clear, has been used, which will here- 
after be avoided, and other temporary evils remedied. 


To Our Patrons. 


Tuose of you who are interested in our success—no small 
portion, we trust—have an opportunity now to help us very 

matefially. The commencement of a new series at this 
season of the year, affords facilities for increasing our list 
which we trust will be made available by all our friends. 


Tas No. will be sent to some whose subscriptions have 
expired, and some who are not subscribers—-these will under- 
stand the reason, 

























PROSPECTUS FOR 18850. 
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THE LITERARY UNION: 


A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS. 
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“Independent in Everything.” 


Dvurine the month of January, 1850 was commenced a nex 
| series of this popular Journal, as a montlhy MAGAZINE; 
filled with the choicest literary matter which can be pro. 
cured, and issued ina superior style of mechanical art. 
The character of the Union will be the same as has been 
heretofore described, with such changes as may be suitable to 
its new form. It will aim at the improvement of Literature 
_in general. Purity of tone and integrity of principle will be 
_ especially regarded. Education, Religion, Politics, Science, 
and Art, will be treated in a spirit of independence and libe. 
| rality. 
OUR ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT 
is greatly extended andimproved. We have secured the aid 
_ of writers equal to any in the country. The 


} REVIEWS 


and Literary Notices are prepared with great care, and a 
sincere desire to render justice. 


THE LITERARY UNION 


 Isissued at Syracuse, N. Y., by the first of each month, (after 
_ the second No.) in Octavo form of 64 pages, making each 
| year two elegant volumes of 384 pages each. | 
| Terms; $3,00 per annum, or $2,00 tn advance. 

All communications addressed, post parp, to 

J. M. WINCHELL, 


| Proprietor. 
| AGENTS WANTED. 


Energetic and faithful agents will be allowed a liberal compensation. 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 

| £Z Such newspapers as shall copy the above, will ensure our thanks — 
| and the regular receipt of the Union, by sending a No. marked ; they | 
| will also please send a marked copy of their monthly notices. 
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